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A Guy Who Never Had a Chance 


AVID SCHIFFER is a man you 
D irctebly have never met—and 
you're lucky! However, everyone 
in the insurance business should 
know about him. So Dave 
Schiffer, master mind and ring- 
leader of one of the most unprin- 
cipled fraudulent claim rings in the 
United States, and one of the many 
criminals who have been brought 
to book by the Claims Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

Until a few months ago, busi- 
ness was good for Mr. Schiffer and 
his associates. Their system of milk- 
ing casualty insurance companies 
seemed to be going along without 
a hitch. It was a simple system. 
One of Schiffer’s confederates 


meet 


By WAYNE MERRICK 


would limp into a hospital with 
the story that an automobile had 
knocked him down while turning a 
corner, or maybe while it was just 
traveling along the street. He 
would go to the hospital, of course, 
only to create a police record and 
always carefully refused medical 
attention there, explaining that he 
preferred to be treated by his own 
physician. Law suits were even en- 
tered in behalf of members of the 
gang by many attorneys—suits al- 
leging that the claimant had frac- 
tured his skull, or his neck, or a 
bone in his arm. 

When the claim adjusters arrived 
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on the scene, there were always 
plenty of people ready to “verify” 
the facts of the Dave had 
planned it that way. “Yes, indeed,” 
would 


case. 


these so-called witnesses 
glibly declare, “I know Dave (or 
Morris, or Abe) was in an accident. 
I saw him afterward, and he looked 
terrible! Sure, he used to live here, 
but he moved just a couple of days 
ago. No, I’m afraid I can’t tell you 


where he went.” 


SUBSTANTIAL SuM NETTED 


The exact 
which Schiffer and his ring col- 
lected will never be known. Schif- 


amount of money 


fer himself proudly estimated that 
he had taken the casualty com- 
panies for a million dollars. Actu- 
ally, the gangsters probably netted 
about $250,000—still a very sub- 
stantial Yes, 
good. And it might have continued 


sum. business was 
to be good for a long time, except 
for the keen eyes of the Claims 
Bureau. So, it just happens, David 
Schiffer was wrong in his compla- 


cent assumption that everything 


was going just dandy. In fact, since 
early in 1944 his and 
those of his gang had been under 
Claims Bu- 
reau investigators, all skillfully 
trained in their job of tracking 
down fraudulent claims criminals. 
Curbing that department of the 
underworld is one of the main ac- 
tivities of the bureau. Its work has 


activities 


close observation by 
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April 


resulted not only in sending crimi- 
nal claims fakers to prison, where 
they belong, but has saved the in- 
suring public many millions of dol- 
lars each year. Combatting these 
frauds, however, is only one of the 
many ways in which this organiza- 
tion works to improve claim condi- 
bring insurance costs 
down. In subsequent issues THE 
Journav will tell you about other 


phases of the bureau’s activities 


tions and 


but for the remainder of this ar- 
ticle let’s Dave 
Schiffer. 


concentrate on 


INVESTIGATORS’ OBSERVATIONS 

In considering Schiffer’s case, 
the investigators made many inter- 
esting observations. They found, 
for example, that the ring’s prac- 
tice of filing suit was only a means 
of pressing a claim. If 
showed a willingness to fight the 
suit, they would abandon the claim 
rather than go on trial. Then, too, 
it was almost impossible to track 
down the members of the ring, 
since they never appeared in court 
to identify themselves with a par- 
ticular claim. They were reluctant 
to keep appointments for physical 
examinations. Instead, they would 
show up at the examining physi- 
cian’s office unexpectedly, bringing 
their own x-ray pictures with them 
and refusing to have others taken. 
All in all, their actions were hardly 
those of honest men with a legiti- 


anyone 
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mate claim. So the record rapidly 
mounted up. In 1946, the New 
York District: Attorney’s office en- 
tered the investigation. The cord 
was drawing very tight around 
Schiffer and his evil hoodlums. 

It wasn’t easy. For nearly three 
years the tedious, discouraging in- 
vestigation dragged on. One of the 
biggest stumbling blocks was the 
fact that many insurance companies 
failed to report promptly to the In- 
dex Division of the Claims Bureau 
that a claim had been made. Very 
often the cases were not reported 
until after settlements had been ef- 
fected. Therefore, although the in- 
vestigators often knew or expected 
that the claims would emanate 
from certain addresses, or with 
representation by certain attorneys, 
they would not learn the actual 
facts until it was too late to settle 
the case quickly. But despite all 
of the obstacles, the evidence was 
gradually assembled, and _ finally 
the picture was complete. Schiffer 
and his four principal assistants 
were arrested and speedily brought 
to trial. On December 8, 1948, in 
the New York County Court of 
General Sessions, David Schiffer 
was sentenced to serve from four 
to eight years in Sing Sing Peni- 
tentiary. Abraham Siegal was sen- 
tenced to a term of one to two 
years; Morris Rebeckoff and Isadore 
Leder for one year each. Meyer 
Siegal, the fifth member of the 
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ring, received a suspended sen- 
tence of one year with three years’ 
probation. Evidence is now being 
considered against several doctors 
and attorneys who also were in- 


volved. 
David Schiffer may be a wiser 
guy now. Certainly, at least, he 


realizes that he could have spared 


© Blackstone Studios 
Wayne Merrick 


himself a lot of wasted time and 
effort—and a jail sentence—if he 
had stayed out of the fraudulent 
claim racket. When the hand of the 
law seized him he was broke, terri- 
fied and ready to “sing.” Against 
the far-reaching Claims Bureau or- 
ganization, he never had a chance. 
Let’s take a look at that organiza- 
tion and see just how it functions. 
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A constant stream of reports and 
information flows between the cen- 
tral office of the Claims Bureau, in 
New York City, and the eight field 
Index Bureaus 
throughout 


offices and nine 
strategically located 
the country. Claims reported by 
member companies are all carefully 
entered in the files of the Index 
Division, which at present has 297 
subscribers and includes 10,000,- 
000 records, nearly a million of 
which reported last 
From these vast and active files, 
nearly 200,000 reports were issued 
to subscribers in 1948 containing 


were year. 


prior claim records of current 


claimants. 


Or Utmost IMPORTANCE 


Reporting of claims by subscrib- 
ers is not obligatory, but in order 
to assure the fullest protection it is 
vitally important to the companies 
to see that prompt and complete 
In a typical 


reports are sent in. 
case, which illustrates the benefits 
derived from the system, a woman 
claimed that she fractured her arm 
in falling down a stairway. The 
stairway was found to be in a very 
poor state of repair, and the claim 
seemed to be justified. However, 
the routine check with the Index 
Division disclosed that the woman 
had actually broken her arm at her 
place of employment, not where 
she had claimed. 

Records of repeat claimants are 


April 


continually being investigated and 
kept up to date. Supervisors of the 
Index Bureaus regularly refer re- 
ports on such claimants to the 
Claims Bureau’s field offices, which 
are staffed largely by former mem- 
bers of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—men well qualified for 
their work. This practice provides 
an added service to member com- 
panies who, by checking with the 
field offices, may find a good deal 
of additional information not re- 
flected in the Index Division re- 
While the Claims 
ordinarily investigate 
pending cases, there are exceptions 
to this rule and all company claim 


ports, Bureau 


does not 


managers in the field are free to 
consult with the field offices at any 
time concerning any claim which 
they consider suspicious. 

Deters As WELL As DETECTS 

The Claims Bureau cannot hope 
to detect every fraudulent claim, 
but it certainly deters many per- 
sons who might be tempted by 
actively prosecuting the cases 
which are discovered and seeing to 
it that all such cases receive pub- 
licity. There are now pending in 
the eight field offices investigations 
involving 422 During 
1948, 16 persons were referred to 
prosecuting attorneys, 23 were in- 
dicted and three were charged by 
informations. The cases of 18 at- 
torneys were referred to the proper 


persons. 
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One of Schiffer’s gang would claim that a car had knocked him down 


grievance committees of the bar 


sociations, and three physicians’ 


cases were also referred. The ef- 
fectiveness of the field offices’ oper- 
ations is shown in work 
such as these for December 1948: 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., a man was 
arrested for ambulance chasing. A 
woman in Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
ceived a one year’s suspended sen- 
tence contingent upon restitution 


reports 


of one half the amount that she 
had obtained by fraud from an in- 
surance company. In St. Louis, 
Mo., an_ information filed 
against a fake claimant. In Los An- 


was 


geles, Calif., another person was 
tried and convicted on a fraudulent 
claim, An indictment was obtained 
in a fraudulent claim case in New 
Jersey. Another person received a 


deferred sentence for fraudulent 
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claims in Providence, R. I. In New 
York City, a claimant in a fraudu- 
lent workmen’s compensation case 
was sentenced to 60 days in prison. 
A New York attorney was censured 
for unethical practices, as was an- 
other in New Jersey. In Houston, 
Tex., a fake claimant with a record 
of 15 personal injury claims was 
sentenced to two years in the state 
penitentiary. All of these, of course, 
in addition to the notorious Mr. 
Schiffer and his confederates. 
Because, in this 
people can cover great distances 


mobile age, 
and easily, close contact 
offices of the 


and 


quickly 
between the many 


Claims Bureau is necessary 
constantly maintained. The Index 
Bureaus routinely make inter-bu- 
reau checks when it is known that 
a claimant has resided in a territory 
that the claim 
originated. The these 
checks is demonstrated by the case 
of Steven T. Barber. Barber, a 
transit claimant, did not have many 


other than where 


value of 


one bureau’s terri- 
tory. he left a trail of 
public liability claims along the 
east the Gulf 
the midwest and the Pacific coast. 
In one two-week period he made 
five such claims in quick succes- 
sion. The 
vealed a long prior claim record 
and, at the time of his arrest, he 
a total of 32 claims. 


claims in any 
However, 
states, 


coast, coast 


inter-bureau check re- 


admitted to 
He is now serving a five year sen 
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tence in the Texas State Peniten- 
tiary, having pleaded guilty to two 
swindling charges. 

Especially interesting is the case 
of Sibley vs. Solvay Process Com- 
pany (25 Southern Reporter, 2nd 
Series 101). In refusing a writ of 
error on April 26, 1946, the court 
held: “In compensation proceed- 
ings, that employee has received 
compensation for one or more pre- 
vious compromised settlements is 
a fact to be considered in evaluat- 
ing employee’s testimony when he 
presents another claim depending 
for support primarily on his own 
statements.” In this case, the prior 
claim record was located and de- 
veloped because the casualty in- 
surance company took advantage 
of the facilities offered by the 
Index Division. 

In this article it has been pos- 
sible only to outline the broad 
scope and tangible benefits of the 
work done by the Claims Bureau 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. Throughout the 
nation, its investigation and prose- 
cution of the enemies of the insur- 


ing public have been consistently 
carried on during the 12 years of 


existence, and will 
progress. The effec- 
its methods has been 


the bureau’s 

continue to 

tiveness of 

proved many times by cases like 

that of David.Schiffer, master mind 
a guy who never had a chance. 








. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Errors in Judgment. In Boise, Idaho, a 
taxicab driver picked the wrong time 
to dispute the right of way with a femi- 
nine pedestrian. She turned out to be a 
police magistrate. The driver received 
a ticket in the twinkling of an eye—paid 
a $5 fine. .. . In San Pedro, California, 
plenty of police were on hand to arrest 
a motorist who smashed into three po- 
lice cars, caromed off into a fourth, 
and came to a stop in front of the police 
station. . . . Near Misses. Near Lisco, 
Nebraska, a driver stopped his car on 
a railroad crossing to make certain the 
tracks were clear. They were not- 
and he jumped free just before his car 
was demolished by a train. . . . In 
Joliet, Illinois, a motorist was more 
fortunate. Driving to work, he stalled 
his car on a grade crossing; minutes 
before a fast express was due to pass 
by. But luckily he was a railroad brake- 
man. He snatched up his brakeman’s 
lantern and ran down the tracks, flag- 


ying the train, brought it to a stop with 
sole damage to his car a dented fender. 


. BURGLARY AND THEF1 
Television Temptations. In Yonkers, 
N. Y., a woman became so engrossed 
in a television program that she paid 
no attention to a man peering in 
through a sun-porch window. Later she 
wished she had. Missing from the sun 
porch was her handbag, containing $80 
and a compact valued at $40... . In 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the lure of television 
proved too much even for a burglar. 
According to police, he broke into a 
house and pocketed several used foun- 
tain pens, cigarette lighters and spec- 
tacles. Then he wandered into the 
kitchen, poured himself a drink, re- 
turned to the living room and sat down 
to watch the television. After an hour, 
the owner of the house awoke upstairs, 
heard voices and and called 
police. The burglar arrested- 
while still absorbed in the screen. . 
Wages. A burglar entering a home 
through a window had no trouble col- 
lecting $15 from the grateful woman 
occupant. She had been trying for 
months to get the window open (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). . Mystery. Both vic- 
tim and police are wondering whether 
this thief made a mistake. He snatched 
a woman’s wallet, containing $35. Sev- 
eral days later she received an envelope 
in the mail, containing the $35. The 
returned (Trenton, 


music, 
was 


wallet was not 


N. J.) 


. . MISCELLANEOUS 
Fall Guy. In Columbus, Ohio, a hotel 
resident complained that when he fell 
through a_ third-story window and 
landed unhurt, he received a bill from 
the hotel manager for the broken 


glass 





In the competitive days 
ahead, the survival or failure 
of an agency may hinge on 
the extent of its understand- 
ing of sales, work processing, 
administration and overhead 
costs. Now is the time to ac- 
quire that understanding 


Let’s Count the Costs 


W" \T DOES IT COST to write a 
policy? This is the burning 
question asked by an ever increas- 
ing number of agents in this day 
of high expenses. Many persons 
what that 
may be, and some feel they have 


speculate as to cost 


a pretty good conception of it. 
Yet, no one has developed suffi- 
cient data to accurately determine 
It has a 
bearing on the management of 
It becomes a matter of 


the answer. tremendous 
agencies. 
paramount interest whenever the 
subject of acquisition cost is dis- 
cussed and more especially when 
the matter of agents’ commissions 
is being considered. 

Local agents, as retail merchants 
of security with professional re- 
sponsibilities, are finding as their 
premium volume grows and ex- 
pands that a control of their ex- 
penses becomes increasingly im- 
portant. agents represent 
small business in our 
economy; and as businessmen, they 


Local 
American 


By RICHARD E. FARRER 


are confronted with the usual 


problems of management con- 


cerned with processing of 


work, personnel administration and 


sales, 


overhead costs. 

Many agents find their overhead 
costs getting out of control. Yet, 
in the absence of accumulated 
data on agency costs, they are un- 
able to determine what course of 
action to take to effectively cope 
with the problem. 

The dual role of a general in- 
surance agency as a sales and a 
service organization makes the de- 
termination of operational costs no 
easy matter. Yet, the time has now 
when something must be 
done so that agents may count 
the costs of their operation on an 
intelligent, fact-finding basis. 

The first and foremost job is 
to determine the proper allocation 
of local agency expenses for sales 


come 
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and services. The commission the 
agent is paid by the company is 
not just a reward for making a 
sale. This does not represent the 
agent’s full measure of net return 
or profit. The percentage of this 
gross income which the agent re- 
tains for his net profit depends 
very much on the efficiency and 
skillful management which he ex- 
ercises in his unique role of being 
a general insurance agent. 


SEGREGATE SALES AND SERVICES 


Admittedly, many of the serv- 
ices rendered by a general insur- 
ance agency, such as writing and 
renewing policies, handling 
reports and loss drafts, and for- 


loss 


warding underwriting information 
to the companies, constitute home 
office work at a local agency level. 
If any intelligent conclusions are 
to be reached as to what the serv- 
ices of an agent are worth, both 
to the company and the insuring 
public, then it is time to do some- 
thing about this through research 


and study in order to determine 


just what it costs to sell insurance 
and what it costs to service the 
business. The proper segregation 
of agency sales and services will 
make possible a clear determina- 
tion as to whether agents are paid 
too much or too little as producers 
of insurance premiums. 

There is no easy road to travel 
in ascertaining and determining on 


an accurate basis the various cost 
factors of agency operation. Any 
results which would be of prac- 
tical usefulness can only be ob- 
tained by means of a_ thorough, 
hard-working approach to the 
problem. To begin with, a com- 
prehensive survey on a selective 
basis must be made of agencies, 
with the objective of learning 
first-hand just what the operations 
are, the time spent in the various 
and _ the 


functions projection of 


this into dollars and cents for 


counting the costs. 


New Concept NECESSARY 


It now becomes necessary, in 
view of higher break-even points 
in this inflationary era, to extend 
the accounting procedure of an 
insurance agency beyond the mere 
recording of income and outgo 
and a proper segregation of the 
customers’ and companies’ monies. 
A new concept of agency manage- 
ment for casualty and 
agents must come into being; and 
that concept is agency manage- 


ment through cost accounting by 


property 


means of expense control accounts 
for selling, policy-writing, adminis- 
tration, claims and various other 
policyholder’s service expenses. 
These expense control accounts 
should be designed to answer the 
question, “What does the agency 
get for the expenditure of money 
for each operation?” The expense 
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must enable the 
agency to determine how its money 
was spent and for what purpose, 
in order to properly evaluate the 
the 


control account 


results and returns for ex- 
pense outlay. 

But who should assume the re- 
sponsibility of establishing a cost 
accounting system for agents? Who 
should undertake the big job of 
accumulating accurate data on 
agency costs for the various classi- 
fications of agencies? . Should this 
work be done by a company, a 
bureau, or a person? There is but 
one logical organization to handle 
this undertaking—the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. It 
is the responsibility as well as the 
duty of the National 


to make this study. 


Association 


STATEMENTS Must BE ACCURATE 


The chief function of most trade 
associations is the assembling of 
the average cost figures for the 
industry itself; it should be one 


NAIA. 


voice 


of the chief functions of 
\ trade the 
of an industry or group, and. its 
statements should be based on ac- 
the 
Insurance 


association is 


curate facts and figures. If 
National 


Agents is to 


Association of 
expression to 
agency then it 
must have the foundation of fact 
which can be obtained only from 


give 


expense trends, 


a careful study of agency costs. 


It should be done on a _ national 
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scale in order to get a sufficient 
spread of accumulative informa- 
lion. 

Agents are earnestly seeking a 
standard measure of efficiency in 
order to compare their various ex- 
pense items with a proved, recog- 
nized standard. Just the other day, 
while visiting a metropolitan agent 








© Bachrach 


Richard E. Farrer 


who produces a substantial amount 
of general property and casualty 
business on a direct basis, I re- 
viewed with interest his detailed 
monthly exhibits of income and 
expense together with his balance 
sheet. All expense items had been 
computed on a percentage basis of 
the total expense; and a matter of 


interest were the pencilled percen- 
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tage figures in an adjoining col- 
umn. The agent, on questioning, 
stated that these were the national 
figures he had obtained from the 
1941 NAIA These 
the only figures available; and he 
admitted a need for 
more up-to-date and accurate in- 


survey. were 


desperate 


formation. 
PRESENT FiGuRES INADEQUATE 


this 
their 


The question is, how can 
agent 


own 


and others measure 
efficiency 


which, up to 


according to ex- 


pense ratios this 
point, are nothing but an average 
of averages? In these average fig- 
ures there is no clear definition of 
classification of agencies, which 
would give a reliable standard of 
comparison. For example, it is cus- 
tomary in our business to classify 
agencies by premium volume 


alone. How can a $250,000 annual 


premium agency in a metropolitan 
district like Philadelphia be com- 
pared with one of similar volume 
in Wichita when the Philadelphia 
half of its 


and _ the 


agency gets business 
from brokers Wichita 
agency produces all of its business 
direct? Classification of the types 
of business also has an important 
bearing. What is the percentage of 
fire to casualty and, more espe 
cially, to workmen’s compensation 
which has a high premium but low 
commission? Then take the matte: 


of rate levels. With windstorm 
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twice as high in 
Philadelphia, how 


volume be con- 


rates at least 
Wichita as in 
premium 
fair 
Rents 


can 


sidered a measure of com- 


and salaries are 


metropolitan 


parison? 
higher in a area, 
which makes it all the more diffi- 
cult to 


pense factors in agency operation 


compare comparison eXx- 


The only accurate method ol 
classifying property and casualty 
agencies is on the per item (poli- 
cies, endorsements, renewal certifi- 
cates, etc.) basis. The handling of 
these items is responsible for the 
expenses of any agency operation. 
It naturally follows that the greater 
the number of items, the greate: 
the expense. It is extremely unfair 
to compare a_ non-policywriting 
agent with a policywriting agent 
through the simple expedient of 
classifying these agencies on the 
basis of premium volume. The con- 
clusion as to net profits in these 


The 


policies 


two cases is self-evident. 


agency writing its own 
will have a lower net profit, pro- 
vided the 


is the same in both instances. 


commission percentage 


Errort Witt Pay Divipenps 


Counting the costs is a research 
project. The expense of this effort 
is an investment in the future. It 
will after 
vear to members of the American 
intelligently 


yield dividends year 


agency system who 


use the findings of the study and 
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Rents and salaries are higher in a metropolitan area 


The solution to the 
agent’s problems of expense con- 
trol is waiting to be dug out, as- 
available for 


analysis. 


sembled and made 
use by all members of the agency 
system. The job is simply that of 
organizing the men and methods 
necessary to make field trip studies 
of typical agents, to study and 
analyze the information obtained, 
to sift, sort and evaluate the ma- 


terial in order to reach the logical 
conclusions. 

The ultimate objectives of this 
research and development are po- 
sitive agency management through 
cost accounting, the development 
of standards of efficiency for all 
classifications of agencies, and the 
establishment of uniform account- 
and _ procedures 


ing practices 


among most agencies. Perhaps the 
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greatest forward step in the agen- 
cy system would be the establish- 
ment of uniform accounting prac- 
tices, which would make possible 
periodic surveys of agency ex- 
penses. Counting the costs for in- 
surance agents can be solved just 
as readily as it was done years ago 
for other industries. Fifteen years 
ago the banking industry 
faced with the necessity of “count- 


was 


ing the costs” of its operations and 
the outcome of that study pro- 
duéed the item charges for check- 
ing accounts which today constitute 
one of the great sources of revenue 
for a majority of the nation’s 
banks. 

Until 1948 many insurance com- 
pany managements opposed a uni- 
form accounting Very 
recently the New. York Insurance 
Department issued Regulation 30, 


practice. 


entitled “Uniform Classification of 


Expenses of Fire, Casualty, Marine 
and Surety Insurers.” The adop- 
tion of that regulation cast the die 
for “counting the costs” for the 
companies. It also removes all 
doubt about the 
“counting the costs” for insurance 


possibility of 


agencies. Agents have a_ parallel 
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position to insurance companies. 
In substance and in fact, they are 
junior-sized editions of insurance 
company organizations. So it now 
becomes obvious that it is just as 
necessary for agents to have uni- 
form accounting and cost account- 
ing systems within their own or- 
ganization. 

This project of research and de- 
velopment is to be undertaken by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents through its Educa- 
Division. When the results 


NAIA _ becomes 


agency ex- 


tional 
accumulate and 
the fotintain-head of 
pense data, this information will 
be distributed through the regular 
will be 


channels of education. It 


especially featured in the short 
course schools at state universities, 
under the sponsorship of the state 
associations of insurance agents. 
It will 


agents to become better business- 


enable more and’ more 


men and provide invaluable know]- 


edge for the competitive days 


ahead, when the difference be- 


survival and failure of an 


will be that of knowing 


tween 
agency 


how to count the costs. 


Two Ends 


Each of us has two ends: 


One to sit on and one to think with; 
Our success depends upon which one we use the most; 


It’s heads you win, 
And tails you lose. 


—Insurance Digest 





SMILE A WHILE 

















“Constance, I'm making an excellent salary, don’t owe a cent, and I’ve 
got $2,000 in the bank. Therefore—er—I don’t want to get married.” 
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Eighty-five percent of the 
business concerns in this coun- 
try are “small business;“’ 
each one is a potentially rich 
market to the producer who 
makes his approach through 
multiple-line salesmanship 


Business Office Risks 


HE CLASSIFIED section of any 
atuaes book lists a great 
market for an intelligent agent to- 
day—the office risk. A _ glance 
through the yellow pages will re- 
veal great opportunities for pros- 
pecting these businesses: public 
accountant offices, advertising agen- 
cies, architects’ offices, law offices 
to mention just a few. 

Some of these are big risks, but 
the majority are small. However, 
they are extremely numerous. In 
fact, about 85 percent of the’ busi- 
ness concerns in’ this country are 
“small The 
counselor who gives continuous, in- 
telligent service to such concerns 


business.” insurance 


stands a good chance of being 
called “my insurance agent’”—and 
not just “an insurance agent.” His 
approach is to diagnose the needs 
of his client before he prescribes 
complete protection in all needed 
lines. In short, his approach is 
through multiple-line salesmanship. 

Of all the factors that should be 
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well insured in a small business, 
perhaps the most important is the 
human factor. In fact, in a one-man 
business, death is the most destruc- 
tive risk the proprietor faces. Take 
the case of a real estate man who 
is making a very good living for 
his family. Maybe there is not more 
than $5,000 in property values in 
his office; yet he manages to earn 
better than $10,000 out of it yearly. 
His experience, ability and integ- 
rity are his greatest assets. If he 
should die, there would probably 
be only a few thousand dollars left 
for his widow after the business 
has been liquidated and his credi- 
tors satisfied. In most cases, liqui- 
dation is the only choice the widow 
has. 

Such a man needs business life 
insurance to protect his concern for 
his heirs. The funds from this in- 
surance will transfer to his widow, 
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the credit of the business will be 
protected, and a fund may even be 
set aside to tide the business over 
the difficult period when the widow 
decides whether or not to sell. 
Business life 
written on virtually every organi- 
zation—on a sole proprietorship, on 


insurance can be 


key employees, on a general and 
limited partnership, as well as a 
close corporation. It is actually not 
so complicated as many insurance 
agents would believe. The policies 
are the same as in selling personal 
life insurance; only the sales moti- 
vation is different. However, many 
agents still believe they need to be 
tax experts or actuaries to 
this field. Actually, they need be 
neither. In a sole proprietorship 
case, the agent lets the prospect 
figure out for himself what obliga- 
tions his business would face after 
his death. In a partnership case, he 
lets the partners adjust for them- 


enter 


selves their respective shares in the 
business, leaving it to the lawyers 


to draw up the agreement. 

Business accident insurance is 
another line which is increasing in 
popularity with many 
Again, like business life, the polli- 


cies are the same as in personal 


concerns. 


accident insurance—only the sales 
method is different. Employers who 
have given this protection to impor- 
tant members of their organization 
find that their men often appre- 
ciate it far more than they would 


April 


the cost of this insurance if it were 
given as a raise. The assurance of 
a tax-free income of from $75 to 
$100 a week in case of total dis- 
ability, of up to $10,000 in the 
event of accidental death, and of 
up to $2,000 for medical, surgical 
and hospital expenses—all this is 
far more satisfying than a raise of 


Esmond Ewing 


a few dollars a week added to the 
paycheck. 

The employer, likewise, knows 
that if any of his men should be 
seriously injured in an accident, the 
burden of their support would rest 
on the insurance company rather 
than on his payroll. Through busi- 
ness life and accident insurance, 
the agent becomes acquainted with 
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the key men of a concern. After he 
has gained the trust of the boss, he 
can approach individual employ- 
ees on their own insurance prob- 
lems. These by-products frequently 
come more easily in small organi- 
zations. 


PROTECTION FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Some insurance companies today 
offer a type of protection, similar 
to group insurance, which is de- 
signed for the small business. These 
forms of employee insurance—em- 
ployee life and employee sickness 
and accident—are being eagerly 
accepted by businessmen. For one 
thing, most small businesses are 
making substantial profits. Taxes, 
however, are still high. The cost of 
these lines of insurance, however, 
are a legitimate business expense 
and as such are deductible from 
taxable income. 

But even more important than 
that is the fact that small busi- 
nesses are finding it hard to attract 
loyal employees. Employee life in- 
surance, written on less than 25 
employees in most states, is a good 
inducement to loyalty in a firm. It 
closely resembles group insurance 
in all important respects. In most 
cases, no medical examination is 
necessary and it is offered at a pre- 
mium lower than would be charged 
for separate coverage on the same 
lives. This insurance not only bene- 
fits the employer who is: covered 
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under its low rates, but also re- 
moves from him the personal re- 
sponsibility of taking the money 
out of his own pocket to help the 
family of an employee who. has 
died. 

The multiple-line agent, of course, 
will not ignore the property risks. 
Fire insurance is a necessity if the 
concern owns their building, with 
extended coverage on the contract. 
Insurance is necessary also on the 
contents of the office—those chairs 
and rugs and typewriters which are 
so expensive to replace today. Like- 
wise, any office which contains ac- 
counts, bills, deeds, securities and 
other valuables not covered by the 
standard fire policy needs accounts 
receivable and valuable papers in- 


surance. 
LraBiLiry Exposures ANALYZED 


Every businessman is exposed to 
certain extents of liability, and the 


multiple-line agent analyzes these 
risks in advance. To compensate 
for injuries sustained by employees 


during working hours, the concern 
needs workman’s compensation in- 
surance. If an automobile is oper- 
ated by the business, or if officers 
and employees use their own cars 
on company business, automobile 
public _ liability automobile 
property damage liability insurance 


and 


is required. 
Comprehensive public liability 
and property damage insurance is 
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Burglary, theft and robbery insurance enjoy a profitable market 


also a virtual necessity, since all 
but automobile and employers lia- 


bility losses are covered, whether 
or not such liabilities existed at the 


time the policy was issued. 

With the wave of crime on the 
increase today, the many forms of 
burglary, theft and robbery insur- 
ance enjoy a profitable market 
lines such as interior robbery insur- 


ance, merchantile safe burglary in- 
surance, and so forth. 

Likewise, this office risk is a good 
prospect for a fidelity bond to pro- 
tect the employer against any loss 
caused by the dishonesty of em- 
ployees. The fidelity blanket bond 
provides automatic coverage of any 
such loss of any kind of property 
caused by any dishonest act of any 
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employee. 

Of course, these are not all of 
the coverages which some office 
risks need. The more familiar an 
agent or broker becomes with the 
business conducted by his client 
the better he is qualified to suggest 
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the necessary and proper insurance 
protection. The office risk is a good 
one. Such concerns are generally 
well paid. They realize the value of 
insurance. The multiple-line agent 
who solicits them stands in a for- 
tunate position. 





“Pretty lucky, hunh? A full house.” 
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NABBED HIM IN THE ACT OF 
STEALING A PURSE! 
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Wren POLICE RUSHED To THE 
SCENE OF AN ACCIDENTON A 
TEXAS HIGHWAY, THEY RUSHED 
right bacK! A TRUCK LOADED 
WITH BEE-HIVES OVERTURNED, 
“THE SWARMING INSECTS PRE- 
VENTING ANY INVESTIGATION! 





TT ABILITY TO EARN MONEY, 
MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH ONE'S 
HEALTH AND WELL BEING IS A 
PRICELESS ASSET. THAT'S WHY 
ACCIOENT AND HEALTH 

URANCE IS OFTEN CALLED 
iN OME INSURANCE ! 








The fact that the many di- 
verse groups which make up 
the free enterprise system 
may sometimes disagree 
among themselves and debate 
their opinions publicly testi- 
fies to its democratic spirit 


Speaking of Facts 


On January 20, at the winter meeting of the Mid-West Insurance 
Buyers Association, Inc., in Chicago, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
delivered an address on “The Casualty and Surety Side of Insur- 
ance,”’ which has received exceptionally wide and favorable atten- 
tion. In response to many requests, THE JOURNAL presents it here- 


with.—Editor. 


HAT I SAY HERE is not an 


W 


has been said or written recently 


“answer” to anything that 


about the insurance business. I am 
not privileged to speak for. the 
life insurance business, marine in- 
surance business or fire insurance 
business. I shall endeavor only to 
discuss with you frankly some of 


the problems we have encountered 


during the past several years in 
the casualty and surety business 
and tell you how we are trying 
to overcome them in the best ‘in- 
terests of the whole public. 
Perhaps some of you will not 
agree with me. That is your priv- 
ilege, and there is no intention or 
desire on my part to criticise you 
for taking In- 
deed, all insurance companies do 
within 


your own stand. 


not agree and even our 


9 


_ 


1 


Association there is, no doubt, a 
division of opinion. I can say un- 
equivocally, however, that we are 
spirit of 
provide 


working together in a 


earnest cooperation to 
at 
price, for every insurable risk. 
The of old-fashioned 
rugged individualism 
most business in the early 30's; 
but it the 
business many years before that, 


sound insurance, a reasonable 
days 
ended for 


ended for insurance 
when a prolonged period of vicious 
rate cutting undermined the sol- 
vency of many companies, drove 
some companies into bankruptcy 
with resultant heavy losses to as- 
sureds, and forced government to 
bring the business under public 
regulation in many states. During 
the that 
business has enjoyed its greatest 


years since event our 
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growth. Much more recently, as 
a result of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
the S.E.U.A. case and subsequent 
enactments of the Congress, regu- 
lation of business has been 
substantially increased in the great 
majority of states and in some 
form has been extended to all of 
the states. Thus, regulation of our 
business has become complete, ex- 
cept that a few states have to 
enact some additional laws in or- 
der fully to accept the invitation 


our 


Congress extended when it wisely 
permitted the regulatory function 
to remain with the states. 


THREAT OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Something else has happened 
to our American economy during 
the past 16 years, something that 
has made a deep impression upon 
is the threat of 
government control in one form or 


all business. It 


another—through a Federal licens- 
ing system, by price controls which 
in principle are not dissimilar to 
regulation of insurance rates, by 
means of “priorities” which simply 
and even by 


means rationing, 


threats of physical operation of 
Federal manufacturing plants. That 
sword hangs over all our heads! 
It all adds up to the fact that big 
government will have a lot more 
to say about how we run our af 
fairs than it did before the war, 
and there isn’t the faintest reason 


April 


to. hope that it will end in the near 
future-if ever. 

As a result, every business to- 
day is keenly aware of the very 
real value of public opinion, and 
the great private enterprise sys- 
tem at long last has begun to tell 
its story of success and service to 
Mr. and Mrs. United States of 
America. Nothing is valued more 
highly than the esteem of the peo- 
ple—the buyers. Fortunately, busi- 
ness has learned that while less 
than a handful of our people want 
to return to the ways of the “Roar- 
ing 20’s” or the “Gas-lit 90's,” a 
preponderant majority recognize 
that personal freedom is insepa- 
rably wedded to economic free- 
dom and the private enterprise 
system. 

A Question To ANSWER 

Now let me ask 


you a very 


simple question. Wouldn't it be 
nonsense for the 


incomparable 
insurance business, in the presence 
of all these conditions, to 
think of trying to operate in the 
unhealthy climate of old-fashioned 
rugged individualism with its phi- 
losophy of caveat emptor and “the 
public ‘be damned?” The mere 
process of complete regulation 
would prevent it, public opinion 
would shout it down, competition 
would forbid it, and what is more, 
we don’t want to. 

Now let’s particularize for just 


even 
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a few minutes! 

Probably no law was ever writ- 
ten that pleased everybody. So it 
is with the bills prepared by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee which set 
the form and outline for most of 
the rate regulatory laws enacted 
in the last three or four years. 
These bills, like all insurance rat- 
ing laws, may appear a bit com- 
plicated to those not familiar with 
actuarial and underwriting prac- 
tices. Actually, however, their 
principles are relatively simple and 
can be enumerated as follows: 

1. All rates must be filed. 2. The 
rates cannot be used for a certain 
length of time (called a waiting 


period) during which the super- 
visory official is required to ex- 
amine the rates. 3. Rates may not 
be excessive, inadequate or unfair- 
ly discriminatory. 4. If rates do not 
meet these standards, supervisory 
officials can disapprove during the 


waiting period or at time 
thereafter. 5. Companies may be- 
long to rating organizations which 
are subjected to supervision and 
thus collaborate in the making of 
rates. 6. Companies cannot be 
compelled to belong to rating or- 
ganizations and their right to op- 
erate independently is safeguarded. 

It seems unnecessary for me to 
assure you that these bills were 
not dictated by the capital stock 


any 
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insurance companies or any other 
kind of insurance company. They 
represent the best thinking and 
the ultimate conclusion of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the All-Indus- 
try Committee, a voluntary com- 
mittee comprising 19 national in- 
surance organizations (as it existed 





J. Dewey Dorsett 


at the time the bills were drafted), 
as follows: 

American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, American Life Con- 
vention, American Mutual Alli- 
ance, American Reciprocal Associ- 
ation, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives (now Compa- 
nies), Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Bureau 
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of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Insur- 
ance Executives Association, In- 
land Marine Underwriters Associ- 
ation, Life Insurance Association 
of America, National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, National Associ- 
ation of Independent Insurers and 
Surety Association of America. 
It Coutpn’T HAPPEN 

Now I might, by a very, very 
far stretch of the imagination, 
conjure up an eerie spell that in- 
surance companies might cast 
upon a single public supervisor 
and dictate to him then and there 
what should go into the laws he 
must Personally, of 
course, I have never found it wise 
to try to dictate to even one 
supervisory official. But the idea 
that the stock companies could 
dictate to the whole National As- 
Commis- 


administer. 


sociation of Insurance 
sioners and the 19 national or- 
ganizations comprising the All-In- 
dustry Committee is a picture that 
I just can’t paint, with or without 
Aladdin’s lamp! 
The mere truth 


is that there 


April 


was no dictation by any group. 
There were active differences of 
opinion about those bills within 
all of the organizations that par- 
licipated in their drafting. In our 
Association, for instance, 
some of our member companies 
opposed them vigorously and pub- 
licly, and the representatives of at 
least one large producers’ organi- 
zation repeatedly and publicly ex- 
pressed their disapproval. I am 
sure similar differences occurred 
generally. The bills were approved, 
unanimously, because 
they protected the whole 
public interest. 


own 


practically 
best 


PROVISIONS REGARDING RATES 

They permit a company either 
to file its own rates, to use con- 
or to deviate from 
conference provided the 
rates in each case are not “exces- 
unfairly dis- 


ference rates, 


rates, 


sive, inadequate or 
criminatory.” Insurance companies 
are using all three methods, ac- 
cording to their own individual 
preference. Within the past month 


a company writing substantial na- 


business filed its own 
schedule in New York; some of 
the member companies of our As- 
adhere to conference 
rates or deviate from them and 
other members file their own rates, 
so a buyer is still free to use his 
own good judgment in selecting 
the kind of company he wants to 


tionwide 


sociation 
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carry his insurance. 

I am sure most, if not all, in- 
surance buyers agree with me 
that it would be an economic dis- 
aster if the principle of basing 
rates on aggregate averages of ex- 
perience and costs were forbidden, 
and we returned to the fang and 
claw methods that ruined so many 
insurance companies and assureds 
prior to the establishment of state 
regulation a number of decades 
back. No company is required to 
use that system and, let me re- 
peat, some file their own rates. 
Most companies, however, prefer 
the bureau—or conference—method, 
although many of them deviate 
from the manual rates. Of course, 
you understand also that there is 
no great, monopolistic, single rat- 
ing bureau. There are a number of 
rating bureaus—stock company bu- 
reaus, mutual bureaus, bureaus to 
make casualty rates, bureaus for 
surety rates, bureaus limited to 
compensation insurance rates, etc. 
If that is monopolistic then I’ve 
always had the word backward. 


THE MARKET PROBLEM 


What about the problem of 
markets? Well, let’s start out by 
seeing how many feet that shoe 
fits. Name me the business or in- 
dustry that has not had produc- 
tion, distribution or market trou- 
bles—or all three—during the past 
several years! How many of us 


9 
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could buy white shirts in the 
quantity we needed until very re- 
cently? What about the good wife’s 
problems with soap, fats and a 
host of other essential items? I 
was on a big automobile manu- 
facturer’s waiting list for two years 
before he delivered my car—six 
weeks ago. Newsprint is short, 
steel is short, housing is short— 
nothing is in adequate supply. 
Wuat Has Causep It 

The market problem in the in- 
surance business has _ resulted 
largely from a mixture of unprece- 
supervisory 
limitations. that the 
closely regulated insurance com- 
panies are not permitted to write 
business beyond fixed financial re- 


and 
know 


demand 
You 


dented 


serves, and that when new busi- 
ness comes in great quantities, as 
past 


during the several 


years, the supervisory requirement 


it has 


respecting unearned premium re- 
serves becomes in effect a road- 
block. You also that 
rules enacted as a 
of protection to insureds by pre- 
venting companies from over-ex- 
tending themselves, possibly re- 
sulting in inability to pay claims 
and eventual bankruptcy. I need 
not remind you that laws cannot 
be set aside at will, nor would you 
or the companies want to see that 
happen without the most careful 


know these 


were matter 


consideration. 
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The insurance companies, how- 
ever, have been doing everything 
within their overcome 
such real market problems as actu- 
Parenthetically, 
note that the 

the casualty 


power to 


ally exist. how- 
ever, let us 
market shortage in 


business has never been as acute 


here 


as it has sometimes been pictured, 
fidelity 


been 


and in the and surety 


business has non-existent. 
Some risks are not insurable unde: 
thei 


loss experience, while others are 


any conditions because of 


borderline cases. In normal times 


when rates and reserves were ade- 


quate, the companies usually took 


care of the borderline cases and 
always were ready to advise and 
assist the uninsurable risks to im 
prove their bad experience through 


preventive measures. 
INADEQUATE RATES 
\ substantial part of the market 
resulted from 
As heretofore 


situation also’ has 


inadequate rates. 


explained, many companies pro- 
vide insurance at dangerously low 
rates. In more normal times, when 
accidents are down, claim costs 
low and jury awards fair, these 
exceptionally low-priced compa- 
nies may get by. But under pres- 
ent conditions, when the price of 
everything is sky-high, property 
damage accidents increasing and 
jury breath-taking, they 


have to let much of their business 


awards 
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go. When these risks apply to 
sounder companies for their in- 
surance and find the rates higher, 
they howl to heaven that there is 
no market. 

During 1947 and 1948 a num- 
ber of large and successful com- 
panies decided to improve their 
market situation by increasing 
their surplus through stock offer- 
ings to The worth ol 
capital invested is now so lightly 
approved _ that 
found it necessary to offer their re- 
spective stock at prices equivalent 
to only 53¢ per dollar to invested 
capital—in other words, at a dis- 
count of 47¢ on the dollar to make 


investors. 


these companies 


it saleable. 


PROBLEM BEING OVERCOME 


There is no denial that there 
have been market problems in the 
insurance business. Neither is there 
that 
have greatly 
Nor can any fair appraiser doubt 
that the companies have done and 


these problems 


exaggerated. 


any doubt 
been 


are doing everything reasonably 
possible, consistent with the kind 
of underwriting practices that pro- 
insurance 


tect interests as 


buyers, to overcome these prob- 


your 


lems. There are signs that the de- 
mand for insurance is approach- 
ing stability, that the efforts of 
the companies are beginning to 
that as stability in- 
premium — re- 


fruit, 
unearned 


bear 


creases 
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Workmen’s compensation rates have decreased substantially 


serves become more liquid, that 


borderline risks are recognizing 
their responsibility to im- 
prove loss and that 
we are nearing the day of an 
easier insurance market. 

This brings us to a brief con- 
sideration of insurance rates. I can, 
of course, discuss these rates only 


in terms of national averages and 


own 
experience, 


instances there may be 
wide from community 
to community, from state to state 
and from company to company. 
Compared to the national average 
increase in the price of practically 
everything else, casualty insurance 
rates have increased very little and 
some have actually decreased; in 
the fidelity and surety lines there 


in some 
variations 
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have been very substantial de- 
creases. 

The 
crease in the price of food has 
126 
and of the general consumer com- 


modity 


nationwide average  in- 


been approximately percent 


index approximately 75 
percent since 1939, according to 
the United States Department of 
Labor. This does not take into ac- 
count recent downward trends in 
and commodities 


certain foods 


which have not greatly affected 


the broad average and may or 
The na- 
the 
price of automobile repairs since 
125 


cent and of medical costs approxi- 


may not be permanent. 


tionwide average increase in 


1939 is approximately per- 


mately 30 percent. 
CasuaLty RATES 

Now let’s look at casualty in- 
still 
terms of national average increases 
1939. 
bile liability insurance rates have 
21.2 


surance rates, speaking in 


or decreases since Automo- 


increased only percent, de- 
spite the fact that claim costs for 
45.8 percent. 
Boiler and machinery rates have 


this line are up 


advanced 12 
rates 10 percent, and workmen’s 


percent, burglary 
compensation rates—listen to this!- 
have decreased 18 percent, even 
taking changes 
in workmen’s compensation laws 
coverage. 


into account 


which broadened the 


Putting it another way, if we do 


April 


not take into account changes in 
the laws, the actual country-wide 
average decrease in workmen’s 
compensation rates has been ap- 
proximately 30 percent. Rates for 
liability insurance other than auto 
percent. Only 
glass insurance has increased to a 


have dropped 5 
level comparable with the general 
consumer commodity index. In the 
fidelity and surety field, rates for 
various types of construction con- 
tract bonds are down 20 to 40 per- 
cent, primary commercial blanket 
bonds are down 52 percent, blank- 
et position bonds are down 65 per- 
bankers blanket bonds 


cent, are 


down 64 percent, etc. 
Losses SUFFERED 

During the past three years, the 
companies have shown from mod- 
erate to severe losses in many of 
their lines, such as automobile, 
glass, burglary and _ theft, boiler 
and machinery and miscellaneous. 
The heaviest losses, of course, oc- 
curred in automobile liability in- 
surance. In 1946, the stock com- 
panies licensed to write casualty 
insurance in New York state 
showed an underwriting loss of 
$78,694,478 for bodily injury and 


property damage combined, and 


in 1947, a of $47,796,898. 
Nor have there been years of suf- 


loss 


ficiently good experience to wipe 
out these Over ~ the 
seven years the total underwriting 


losses. past 
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loss from automobile liability in- 


surance (bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage combined) was $90,- 
840,362. 

Because the insurance compa- 


nies have been writing an unprece- 
dented amount of business during 
the past few years there seems to 
be a notion abroad that they are 
making a lot of money. The op- 
1941, for in- 


the country-wide earned 


posite is true. In 
stance, 
premium of all capital stock com- 
panies licensed to do business in 
New York state was $714,612,825, 
from which the underwriting profit 
1945, 
country-wide 


was 6.1 percent. In how- 
their 


premium rose to $876,579,172, but 


ever, earned 
the underwriting profit dropped to 
2.2 percent. In 1947 their country- 
wide earned premium volume 
rose still further to $1,436,061,197 
—or more than double the figures 
in 1941—from which the 
writing profit was—Guess 
0.9 percent, or less than 1 percent! 


under- 
what! 


These figures, of course, are for all 
lines, including fidelity and surety. 


Many OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


I have talked much longer than 
I intended and still have not cov- 
ered half the things I would like 
to discuss with you. I wish there 
were time to tell you what the 
honest and sound insurance eom- 
panies have done within the past 
misrepresentations 


week to stop 
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accident and health insur- 
few less scrupulous 
like 


new 


about 
ance by a 
companies. I would also to 
tell you about the rating 
plans which were filed within the 
past month by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Rating Board, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Bureau, designed to pro- 
duce lower costs to buyers of 
workmen’s compensation and lia- 
bility insurance. I wish, too, that 
I could take the time to tell you 
how we are endeavoring to per- 
suade the supervisory 
to give the fullest consideration 
to the difficult problems of risks 
having multiple locations in more 
than one state, as they interpret 


and apply the new regulatory laws 


authorities 


and from time to time issue 
regulations thereunder. The amaz- 
ing efforts and achievements the 
companies are making toward the 
reduction of losses through acci- 
dent prevention is a whole story 
all by itself. But I have had time 
to discuss with you only the three 
or four problems which I felt were 
of most pressing interest to you at 


this time. 

CoMPANIES AWARE OF CONDITIONS 
The capital stock casualty and 

surety companies for which I am 

privileged to speak are fully aware 

of their public responsibilities, are 

keenly alert to the sharp compe- 
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tition they encounter now and will 
meet with increasing force in the 
future, are wide awake to the 
dangers which still confront the 
entire private enterprise system. 
We matured in the hard but ef- 
ficient school of experience. We 
are quite awake to the truth that 
the seller's market today is the 
buyer’s market tomorrow; that in 
business unfair treatment begets 
retribution. 

Our companies want to hold the 
business they have and write as 
much new business as sound un- 
derwriting principles permit. They 
want to make the benefits, safe- 
guards and comforts of insurance 
protection available to 
who wants that protection and is 
insurable. Toward these ends they 


effort 


everyone 


are spending time, and 


money. But there is one line they 
will not cross at any price—they 
won't sell you short at the under- 
writing window. 

We believe in the 
prise system, we are conscious of 
our duty to help preserve it and 
the public blessings that spring 
from it. We will do our part. We 
have faith in your own zeal to do 
no less. The fact that all of those 
who help to make that system tick 
may sometimes disagree among 
themselves, and debate their opin- 
ions publicly, testifies to its demo- 
cratic spirit. May it never wane. 
As a noted bard once wrote: 


free enter- 


“Blame where you must, be can- 
did where you can- 
“And be each critic the 

Natured Man.” 


Good 


Only Temporary 


[he builder had to go away on business and 
Pat was left in charge to interview any pro- 
spective buyers. He showed off the property 
and was doing well, when a client exclaimed: 


“Yes, I like the house. The only thing that 
worries me is that it is so near that ugly ex- 
plosives factory that the view is spoiled.” 


“Don’t let that worry you, sir,” 


said Pat. 


“The explosives factory might blow up any day.” 


—The Bulletin 





ROUBLE BREWING. The picture above, taken a few PANEFUL STORY. At least 13 persons were in- 
hinutes after explosion of a large brewery plant, shows jured by flying glass from windows in building above 
escue workers lowering debris from hole blasted in the which were blown out by explosion of nearby gas 
ird floor of the brick building. One man was killed and plant. In gas plant itself an entire wall was demol 
© were injured, one critically ished, injuring 12 others. Total damage, $250,000 


Explosion 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Aviation Y 


NO MAIL TODAY. Wreckage of a mail helicopter used WINDBLOWN. Victim of a sudden 75-mile-an- 
for shuttle service between post office and airport of west hour wind which came up unexpectedly during the 
coast city, lies in street after it crashed taking off from night, causing widespread destruction, this light 
post office roof. Pilot was killed instantly in crash which plane was carried 40 feet in the air from its airport 
was witnessed by hundreds of persons. moorings, slammed down on the roof of a hangar. 





CLOSE C AL LER. This driver didn’t quite ‘‘bring down 
the house,’’ but he was very successful in reducing the front 
porch to a shambles—-and doing considerable — to his 
car in the process. Driver himself was lucky, however—-his 
only injury was an abrasion on his forehead. 


A Automobile 


je 


STABLE FIRE. Twenty-three harness race horses, whose 
total valuation was placed at more than $100,000, were de- 
stroyed in a fire which swept through their newly-built stable 
and completely destroyed it. Two stable hands and one race 
horse were rescued from the conflagration. 


FOLD-UP. Skidding off the read, car above hi 
telephone pole with such force that entire fr 
section was telescoped. Driver and one passen 
were killed instantly, and a third occupant was ta 
to the hospital critically injured. 


NEW S 


SCHOOL FIRE. About 340 pupils calmly ma 
public school building when the alarm sound 
was only the usual fire drill. None of the stu 
but six firemen narrowly escaped injury when thi 
by flames, and a policeman died of a heart atta 





GEDY IN ONE :T. Four young people died in the 
kage of this automobile after it failed to negotiate a turn 
rashed into a tree. The impact of the collision was so great 
the entire body of the sedan was slashed from its frame 
ragments were scattered for half a block. 


PE CTUR 


CHURCH FIRE. Firemen below battle ficmes and 
smoke pouring from 50-year-old church during a 
three-alarm fire which wrecked a $45,000 organ, 
scorched gold-leafed woodwork, and ruined 12 valu- 
able stained glass windows. Six firemen were injured. 


DOUGHNUT BATTERED. Splashed with dough- 
nut batter and ruined masonry is the runaway car 
above which leapt the curb and crashed into a 
doughnut factory. A woman in the shop who was 
at work turning out doughnuts was killed. 


ES 


Fire Y 


NSTITL FIRE. Smoke pours from the music 
institute below, swept by a fire which spread 
throughout the building, causing considerable 
damage. One hundred and fifty guests in a nearby 
hotel were routed by the choking clouds of smoke. 





BREAK-DOWN. 


loose. 
when the accident occurred, 


A Railroad 


THE NEWS 


STEAM-UP. Office workers in this mid-city 
area got free steam baths when an underground 
steam line broke. Tall geysers of steam shot high 
into the air from manhole openings, obscuring 
buildings, but there were no injuries 


nam we 


ei | 


Railroad men above are looking over a 
locomotive which was badly damaged after the rear end of mot 
a faulty driving rod on the left side of the engine came 
There were only four passengers in the five-car train 
and no one was injured 


PICK-UP. This derailed Diesel switching loco- 
» is being lifted by a crane, after a new 
engineer mistook a spur for main-line tracks dur- 
ing heavy fog. The fog was so thick that this 
picture was taken with time exposure. 


IN PICTURES 


Miscellaneous Y¥ 


CAVE-IN. This mining-town street used to be level, but it 
suddenly acquired a steep 30- degree hill after an underground 
anthracite mine shaft caved in. Four persons were injured 
in the accident, and 14 houses were damaged, as the surface 
fell more than 20 feet in some spots. 


4 








The furnishing, arrangement 
and color of an agency of- 
fice not only influence those 
all-important first impressions, 
they also have a direct bear- 
ing on employee efficiency, 
and hence on production 





Blueprint for Profit 


This is the third in a series of articles by Oscar 
Beling concerning successful agency manage- 
ment. In this article, he talks about the arrange- 
ment of an office and the setting up of line rec- 


ords.—Editor 


UESTION Is office ar- 
ranged 
signed for maximum efficiency? 
One of the best advertisements 
an insurance agency can have is an 
attractive office. Properly arranged, 
it promotes efficiency in the per- 
sonnel the un- 
necessary effort 
prevalent to some extent in every 
office. As an illustration of the long 


IV. my 


attractively and de- 


and also reduces 


duplication — of 


way we have come from the old 


fashioned agency, here is a quota- 
tion from an it the 
writer’s privilege to contribute re 
cently, depicting an insurance office 
at the turn of the century. 

“We enter the door and are trans- 
fixed by the many memories which 
crowd in on us. The dingy, dark 
walls absorbing most of the natural 
light—the unshaded glaring electric 
light bulbs in their ornate ceiling 
fixtures—the scarred, roll-top desks, 


article was 
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By OSCAR BELING 


scattered about without regard to 
symmetry overflowing with 
memoranda of many vintages—the 
high slant-top desks for the clerks 
who in turn are adorned with the 


and 


ubiquitous green eye-shades and 
are draped over the backless high 
stools in pigeon-toed comfort—the 
steel spindles on which are impaled 
‘suspense’ items—the cumbersome 
leather-bound customers’ ledgers 

the gray canvas single entry cash 
book—the clattering, nerve-shatter- 
ing typewriter—the bare, creaky, 
wooden floors—the single wall tele- 
phone with its hand crank—the 
cavernous and mysterious recesses 
of the huge iron safe—the yellow 
oak filing cabinets which stick as 
often as they open and hold most 
of the daily reports and correspon- 
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dence written since the inception 
of the agency—the wooden ‘spool 
drawer’ cabinets containing blank 
policies—the row upon row of dog- 
eared policy registers—the old letter- 
press resembling nothing so much 
as a medieval instrument of torture 
—even the brass ‘gobboons.’ ” 


FUNDAMENTALS IN PLANNING 


While the individual layout of 
the modern office will be deter- 
mined largely by the number of 
clerks and the particular size and 
shape of the floor area, several fun- 
damentals apply in every office 
plan. First is the old rule that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points—a fact to be 
kept in mind in routing all office 


details. The work will flow more 


quickly and more smoothly if re- 


lated departments are in close prox- 
imity and if provision is made for 
the successive stages of completion. 

A clean, orderly office is an efh- 
cient office. The amount of capital 
invested in office equipment war- 
rants its careful and regular main- 
tenance to keep it clean, attractive 
and functionally effective over as 
long a period as possible. Principals 
and clerks alike spend their best 
hours daily in the agency and, if 
those hours are to be fully produc- 
tive, the “housekeeping” standards 
should be at least as high as the 
employees maintain in their. own 


homes. 


April 


Give each clerk enough room to 
work. The recognized standard is 
a minimum of 50 to 75 square feet 
of working space for each desk, 
chair space, and share of the aisle. 
Aisles should be at least-three feet 
wide. Leave five feet in front of 
the files to provide enough passage 
and working area. 

Proper light ip an office is very 
important. The steadiest light comes 
from the north or east. Tests indi- 
cate that daylight sufficient for 
comfortable reading or writing does 
not penetrate into office buildings 
more than 30 feet. If possible, all 
employees should face in one direc- 
tion, with the light over the left 
shoulder or from the rear. Clerks 
engaged in close work should have 
the best natural, as well as artifi- 
cial, light. 


CONCERNING PAINT 


Painting ceilings and upper walls 
a light ivory color and the lower 
walls a light cream results in a 
color scheme with a high reflecting 
value. A light green color on the 
lower walls is also easier on the 
eve. A semi-flat finish is considered 
preferable to a glossy one. Indirect 
lighting, scientifically designed to 
give the most candlepower with 
the least eyestrain, should supple- 
ment the natural light where nec- 
essary. Lighting fixtures should be 
cleaned at regular intervals and 
light bulbs replaced as they lose 
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efficiency. Fluorescent lighting, a 
newcomer to the field of illumina- 
tion, is proving very practical for 
insurance agencies. It gives a soft 
diffused light over a wide area with 
practically no shadow and most 
nearly natural light. 
The economy of operation claimed 
for fluorescent lighting is also an 
important factor for an agency. 
Reduction of noise is important. 


approaches 


Noisy equipment is best segre- 
gated from the rest of the office. 
Sound-deadening ceilings are very 
helpful. Resilient floor 
are a further aid in this respect as 
well as being kind to the feet. Felt 


coverings 


pads under the typewriters also 
help by reducing vibration. 

If conditions do not warrant the 
purchase of new equipment, waste 
motion can often be reduced by 
equipment. 
paint 


existing 
applications of 


rearranging 
Occasional 
and varnish will do wonders for 
drab desks, walls and floors. Me- 


chanical equipment such as type- 
writers, adding machines and dic- 
tating machines should be serviced 


at regular intervals to prolong their 
useful life. 

Question V. Do I have a set of 
adequate line records which will 
tell me quickly anything I should 
know about each customer’s busi- 
ness? 

First among the basic principles 
_of management common to. all 
agencies is the desirability of having 
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the whole system keyed to produc- 
tion as well as efficient operation. 
The most important production files 
in an agency are the line records— 
records which show the classes of 
business written for each customer. 
Line records serve not only as a 
reference but are excellent produc- 
tion media because, if it is known 


® Affiliated Photo—Conway 
Oscar Beling 


what has been written, it is a sim- 
ple step to determine what addi- 
tional types of insurance should be 
solicited. By having records avail- 
able which tell quickly and accu- 
rately the types of coverages writ- 
ten for each insured, many ques- 
tions can readily be answered at a 
moment’s notice; and from a pro- 


duction viewpoint any gaps in 
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coverage are immediately discern- 
ible and forms of protection to 
round out a complete insurance 
program can be presented. 

There are many different types 
of line records in use—index cards, 
invoice carbon copies, book records, 
elaboration of customers’ ledger 
entries, etc. All possess points of 
merit. An increasing number of 
agents are adopting the so-called 
“line folder plan” because they feel 
that it reduces filing operations 
while stepping up the production 
activities—all with a minimum of 
effort. 


How THE PLAN Works 


The plan is based on the combi- 
nation of line records with the filing 
of daily reports alphabetically by 
insureds, a method which seems 
essentially practical since an agent’s 
with his customers are 
based on the names of those cus- 


An insured rarely knows 


contacts 


tomers. 
the name of his insurance carrier, 
his policy number or his expiration 
Mr. looks to his 
insurance to provide ade- 


Customer 
agent 


date. 


quate protection in a sound, reli- 


able company, able and willing to 
pay losses when they occur, but 
until those losses do occur he is 
quite satisfied to have his agent 
record all pertinent information. 
Granting the soundness of the 
alphabetical filing principle, it is 
a simple step to combine the daily 


April 


report files with the line records. 
Briefly, this is accomplished by 
using one or more folders for each 
insured. In each folder are placed 
all daily reports for an insured re- 
gardless of type of business. Perti- 
nent correspondence may also be 
placed in the respective files be- 
cause most correspondence is in 
connection with specifically named 
insureds. The filing face of the 
folder is designed to serve as a 
brief transcript of lines written. An 
expiration control may also be in- 
cluded in the plan. 


PRODUCTION GuIDE POPULAR 


In one very popular type of line 
folder, a “production guide” is in- 
corporated on the reverse side, 
listing the forms of insurance most 
generally sold and designed to 
show which have or have not been 
purchased by the customer. A sim- 
ple code shows the status of lines 
solicited and prompts review and 
solicitation of them whenever the 
folder is drawn. All folders are filed 
alphabetically by insureds’ names 
to provide a ready reference with- 
out the necessity of consulting any 
intermediary record. 

Suppose we now consider some 
of the advantages of the line folder 
plan as recounted by agents who 
have beén operating under this 
procedure for some time: 

1. In the first place, we have a 
“case history” for every customer— 
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Alphabetical filing seems essentially practical 


a centralized and complete record 
of everything relating to that cus- 
tomer. 

2. With fewer files we 
fewer filing errors. Stepping up 
filing steps up all other office oper- 
ations and provides time for more 
productive activities. Don’t forget, 
too, those nights at the office when 
everyone else has gone home and 
are trving to dig out more 


have 


you 


prospects. The insured’s name is 
the only guide you need to locate 
his complete file. 

3. It reduces handling and makes 
for better service to customers. 

4. It handling of 
transfers. 


5. The 


name-conscious 


speeds _ the 


entire office becomes 


and, therefore, 
sales-conscious. 
6. There is an excellent psychol- 
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ogy in showing an insured that a 
special file has been prepared for 
his business. 

7. Individual surveys and analy- 
ses may be prepared more easily. 


“the best prospects are 
and a pe- 


the saving, 
the present customers,” 
riodic review of the line folders 
will agent many 
times over in terms of increased 


compensate an 


8. Non-concurrencies are de- 
tected more readily. 

9. At dates the 
plete files are drawn and additional 
coverages 
time 


revenue. Widespread use of such 
records has demonstrated conclu- 
renewal com- sively that they are excellent pro- 
duction tools which will put more 
solicited at a 
most 


may be business on the books at a mini- 
when customers are mum of expense. 


likely to be insurance-conscious. 


The plan, 


short, Sie the next issue of THE Jot RNAL, at. Beling 


implements jit) discuss questions 6 and 7 


be 


A Close Squeeze 


A man sought medical aid because he had popped eyes and 
a ringing in the ears. A doctor looked him over and suggested 
removal of his tonsils. The operation resulted no improve- 
ment, so the patient consulted another doctor who suggested 
the removal of his teeth. The teeth were extracted, but still 
the man’s eyes popped and the ringing in his ears continued. 


A third doctor told him bluntly, “You’ve got six months to 
live.” In that event, the doomed man decided to treat himself 
right while he could. He bought himself a car, hired a liveried 
chauffeur, had the best tailor in town make him 30 suits, and 
decided even to have his shirts made to order. 


“Okay,” said the shirtmaker, “let’s get your measurements. 


Hmmm, 34 sleeve, 16 collar—” 

“Fifteen,” the man said. 
“Sixteen collar,” the shirtmaker repeated, measuring again. 
said the man. 


“Listen,” the shirtmaker said, “I'm warning you. You keep 
on wearing a 15 collar and your eyes will pop and you'll have 
a ringing in your ears.” 


“But, 


I've always worn a 15 collar,” 


—Red Smith, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 





Usable Ideas for Today 


BLUEPRINTS FOR ACTION 

If you are looking for prospects for 
the valuable papers policy, consider 
any concern with a lot of blueprints. 
Experience proves that most such con- 
cerns never heard of the valuable pa- 


pers policy and are very much inter- 
ested. 


—The Hartford Agent 


7 7 7 


READY AND WAITING 

A ready-made prospect list is wait- 
ing for the agent with eyes to see it 
—in every city hall in the country. 
When newcomers make their abode 
in a precinct or ward, their names are 
added to the voting list and posted in 
the city hall as a “Supplement to the 
Voting List.” 

These strangers to the community 
are in need of a local insurance rep- 
resentative and even if they are not 
in the market for insurance at the 
moment, a visit now, to offer your 
services, will pave a good relations 
path to business later. 

One agent has combed these lists 
for two years and compiled these 
statistics relative to his community: 


Al 


the list produced over 300 new policy- 
holders; one out of every five carried 
no fire insurance, and he sold 75 per- 
cent of these; his percentage of sales 
per call was even better for those who 
already had insurance. 

—United States Review 


7 7 


THe Happy Meprum 

Probably the most outstanding func- 
tion of an agency is its flexibility as a 
servant—a servant to the company as 
well as to the individual insured. In 
order to accomplish its work success- 
fully, it must be able to draw up and 
complete a contract which conforms 
to the rules and regulations of the 
company represented, simultaneously 
protecting the person insured to the 
limit of his desires. Thus it is that 
we refer to the agency as a “happy 
medium”—a pleasant go-between to 
absorb the shock of loss, both to the 
company and to the insured. 

Should the agency favor either of 
the two principals involved more than 
the other, a serious clash would im- 
mediately result, a clash that in all 
likelihood would terminate in a court 
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of justice. If the company were shown 
the greater degree of partisanship and 
protection as a result of a loss, the 
client would immediately claim that 
the agency “pulled something” on him 
and undoubtedly sue. Likewise, should 
the client be granted too much par- 
tiality, the company would become 
suspicious and although it may not 
bring suit, there would be very little 
probability of its paying the loss, if 
able to avoid it legally, nor would it 
be likely to continue sales promotion 
through that particular agency in the 
future. 

Therefore, in order to “cushion” the 
possible clash described, the agency 
is necessary and must draw up a con- 
tract favorable to both parties on an 
equal and indisputable basis. It is a 
well-trained, sales-minded, business- 
educated organization, whose first aim 
is service. . . . Most of the insurance 
companies in the world today would 
never have become monumental and 
beneficial, nay, few would exist, had 
it not been for the fine representation 
and promotional ability of the proper 
agency. Nor would the individual in- 
sured be able to live and prosper were 
he not properly insured and protected 
by the agent who represents the 
strongest and most reliable companies. 
We all realize that without the pos- 
sibility of transferral of a risk to a 
great financial institution, many of 
our industries and most of our citizen- 
ry would never recover from the de- 
pression which most certainly would 
result. 

Therefore, let us remember that the 
agent is not a “money-grabber” nor a 
robber of small men’s earnings, but a 
promoter and a_protector—promoter 
of the great, protector of the small— 
the “happy medium.” 

—Rough Notes 


April 


Tue Fish Tuat Gor Away 

Here’s something that no insurance 
agent can afford to forget. It should 
be printed in letters a foot high and 
pasted on the wall of his office. “It is 
not the sums that you do pay that 
your clients talk about. It is the sums 
you don’t pay.” 

Your clients are like fishermen. 
What do fishermen talk about? The 
fish they catch? Sometimes! But ten 
times as much about the fish that got 
away. If you pay a client $4,000 on 
a dwelling house loss—the full amount 
of his insurance—and he has to pay 
$6,000 to repair the damage; is he 
grateful for the $4,000 he receives? 
He is not! He forgets all about that; 
but he never forgets the $2,000 he has 
to dig out of his own pocket. 

—The Travelers Protection 


LA 7 ’ 


leN INDISPENSABLES 

To be successful and attain leader- 
ship in selling today there are ten 
indispensable qualities, and it is upon 
these that the salesman’s success 
largely depends. They are: (1) Sel/f- 
sufficiency. The ability to cope with 
unprecedented situations (in selling 
there is no rule of thumb), and new 
selling conditions accompany every 
policy. Being capable of working on 
one’s own, and personally solving 
one’s problems. (2) Self-confidence. 
This is expressed in everything you 
say and do. Lack of it cannot be 
concealed. It is the fruit of experience 
and is augmented with every contract 
you sell. (3) Emotional stability. Not 
being unduly affected by setbacks or 
failure to make a sale. The ability to 
keep one’s emotions in check, without 
which no salesman can last. (4) 
Diplomacy. Primarily good manners 
and respect for the feelings and opin- 
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ions of others; tact in handling diffi- 
cult situations. Nobody ever became 
a success in selling without it. (5) 
Objective-mindedness. The ability to 
see things without prejudice, to weigh 
events without distorting them through 
one’s own self-interest. It is the basis 
of fair-mindedness and is essential to 
the intelligent observation and ex- 
pression of facts. (6) Enthusiasm. It’s 
at the bottom of every successful sell- 
ing career. It is a firm belief in the 
value of your product. The knowledge 
that what you are selling is of benefit 
to your customer. (7) Friendliness 
A real desire to meet people and help 
them. Without it you cannot succeed 
Lack of it is sensed immediately. (8 ) 
Sensitiveness. You will avoid 
mistakes by the development of this 
quality. Learn to understand your 
prospect; to recognize the faint indi 
cation that he is in a receptive mood 
(9) Sense of Humor. Everyone likes 
a good story, and a laugh has broken 
down many a (10) Domi 
nance. The ability to come back for 
more, to go on fighting. The dogged- 
ness that does not succumb to the 
first “no.” 


many 


barrier. 


Canadian Underwriter 
yr 


Pusuic LIABILITY 

Agents who neglect.to sell public 
liability overlook a_ field 
with great possibilities. Nowhere is 
there better opportunity for creative 
selling than in discussing with every 
business owner, industrialist or small 
businessman the question of his legal 
liability. 

Legal liability for personal injury 
is a serious financial peril that con- 
stantly faces every business firm, 
every owner and every occupant of 


insurance 
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any building or other property; it 
faces every driver of an automobile, 
every employer of anyone who may 
use an automobile. It is an ever- 
present peril, due to the daily pos- 
sibility of serious claims because of 
accidents resulting in personal injury 
or death of people who are not em- 
ployees. 

—The Marylander 
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WatcH Boy! 
One sure way for an agency to in- 


rHAT OFFICE 


crease its Personal Accident commis- 
sions is to revise upward or to round 
out the coverage of present policy- 
holders. Policyholders grow up, they 
get better jobs, they have added re- 
sponsibilities, their families increase, 
they are obliged to pay more for med- 
ical and hospital service in the light 
of present-day conditions. An agent 
who had been successful in revamping 
coverage in this manner found to his 
chagrin that he had been renewing 
an Accident Policy which he sold 
twenty-five years ago to an office boy. 
That office boy is now vice-president 
company. 
about the 


of a local manufacturing 
Nothing had been done 
policy in the interval. 


These policies, when reviewed, may 
or may not contain features which are 
highly important if the individual is 
to be properly protected in his pres- 


ent economic status. The best ap- 
proach is not to ask the insured if he 
doesn’t think he needs more coverage; 
the best approach is to hand the in- 
sured a proposal sheet with a cover- 
age setup and premium all worked 
out for what would appear to be the 
should be carrying. 


Hartford Agent 


policy he 
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Liability to Pedestrian—As a woman 
was walking along the sidewalk ad- 
jacent to a brewery, she tripped and 
fell over a ramp which had _ been 
placed across the sidewalk for the 
purpose of hauling materials from the 
building. She sued the brewery to 
recover for the resulting injuries and 
recovered judgment on a jury’s ver- 
dict in her favor for $5,000. The ap- 


pellate court affirmed the judgment, 
holding the brewery negligent in per- 


mitting a hazardous obstruction to 
remain unguarded on a public side- 
walk. (Lewis v. American Brewing 
Co. (Louisiana 1947) 32 S. 2d 109.) 


7 7 A 


Liability for Food Poisoning—A man 
purchased same barbecued mutton at 
a barbecue pit and took it home 
where it was immediately consumed 
by him and his family. Shortly there- 
after the entire family vio- 
lently ill. The illnesses were quite 
severe and lasted for several days. The 
doctors called to treat the family 
agreed that the illnesses apparently 
resulted from food poisoning. Suit was 
brought by the family against the op- 
erators of the barbecue pit and the 
jury returned two verdicts for the 
plaintiffs for $1,500 and $500 respec- 
tively. The judgments were affirmed 


became 
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on appeal. (Snead y. Waite (Ken- 
tucky 1948) 208 S. W. 2d 749.) 
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Liability to Pedestrian—As a seven- 
year-old boy was passing barefoot in 
front of a cleaning and pressing shop 
he was suddenly enveloped in steam 
and boiling water emitted from the 
exhaust pipes of the cleaning and 
pressing machinery. The boy’s father 
brought suit against the owners of the 
establishment for the resulting injuries 
to his son and recovered judgment. 
This was affirmed by the appellate 
court. (Banks v. Watts (Georgia 
1947) 44 S.E. 2d 510.) 
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Liability of Beauty Shop Operator—A 
housewife sustained a head burn in 
the course of a permanent wave treat- 
ment in a beauty shop. The injury 
necessitated her being treated by a 
physician four times. She suffered 
pain from the burn for six months 
after the accident. In her suit against 
the beauty shop operator to recover 
for the injury, the trial court awarded 
her a judgment in the sum of $1,014. 
This was affirmed on appeal, the court 
holding that the amount awarded was 
not excessive. (Nason v. Leth-Nissen 


(California 1947) 185 P. 2d 880.) 








carefully tailored 

insured’s individual 
needs and continuously re- 
vised as the needs increase 
represents the type of pro- 
fessional service insureds have 
a right to expect, and a 
profitable long-term _ invest- 
ment for producers 


Insurance 
to the 


Insurance for Small Stores 


HE DESIRE to “go into business 

for myself” has always ranked 
high on the list of objectives of 
ambitious people in this country. 
That this objective is often being 
realized is amply illustrated by the 
fact that more new small businesses 
have sprung up in the last three 
years than at any other time in our 
history. 
and 


thousands of one- 


taken as a 


These 
two-man _ enterprises, 
whole, represent something more 
than just the fulfillment of a man’s 
desire to be his own boss; they are 
partially the result and _ partially 
the cause of this unprecedented 
era of prosperity. Enormous de- 
mand for goods of all kinds results 
in the aggressive enterpriser taking 
the risks inherent in starting a busi- 
ness. These risk bearers then con- 
tribute to prosperity by creating 
new jobs, distributing more goods 
and services, and consequently 
keeping business surging along at 
a high level. So it is apparent that 
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the stimulation and preservation of 
these small businesses is absolutely 
necessary if the current level of 
business is to continue. 

Part of the responsibility for their 
survival is the function of insurance 

to prevent the collapse of those 
businesses unfortunate enough to 
sustain financial loss because of the 
casualties of fire, accident and 
crime. Normal business hazards are 
perilous enough without requiring 
the businessman to bear those risks 
which insurance is able to assume, 
so the job of the insurance industry 
is to see that this whole great mar- 
ket, consisting of all the small busi- 
nesses in the land, both old and 
new, is informed of the kinds of 
protection insurance companies can 
offer. 

This is not merely an exhortation 
to agents to “go out and sell insur- 


ance.” Rather it is meant to point 
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out that in addition to the oppor- 
tunity to benefit ourselves financial- 
ly by saturating the small business 
field we also will contribute to the 
well-being of the man in business 
and the whole community by re- 
ducing business failures due to con- 
tingencies that are insurable. Cer- 
tainly these inducements are motive 
enough to do a thorough job. 


PROBLEM Must Be SOLVED 
The 


producers have not neglected the 


insurance companies and 
small businessman, by any means. 
At least part of the tremendous 
growth of fire and casualty volume 
these past few years has been due 
to new commercial risks, many of 
them small. But we do know that 
the field has not been thoroughly 
tilled, not only because new small 
risks are being insured every day 
but because many agents acknowl- 
edge that they cannot adequately 
service the accounts they now have, 
much less find time to solicit new 
ones. This poses a problem which 
we ought to solve quickly. 

Part of the 
well be found in the approach to 
the handling of small accounts. The 
practice of many different agents 
being favored with parts of a single 
risk’s insurance is slowly dying out, 
and the death of that arrangement 
has been hastened by the growth 
of the “survey” system of solicita- 
tion. A more thorough and careful 


solution may very 


AND 
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job is undoubtedly done when one 
agent is responsible for the entire 
insurance program of a given risk 
and that agent can afford to spend 
the necessary time to do the job 
properly. Other agents, who for- 
merly may have handled a single 
line of that risk, are thereby freed 
to work, also on a survey basis, on 
the numerous uninsured risks. If 
and when the “survey” or “account” 
method of selling insurance be- 
comes the dominant one, thousands 
of presently uninsured risks can 
conveniently be serviced by the ex- 


isting agency system. 


IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTAL 


Account selling benefits every- 
one—insured, agent and company 
not only because it saves time but 
also because it is the best way of 


assuring adequate sales of the “mis- 
cellaneous lines.” And that brings 
us to a point many insurance men 


regard as the most important fun- 
damental to remember when solicit- 
ing and servicing small commercial 
risks: Those risks need general 
liability, fidelity and burglary in- 
surance just as badly as the large 
enterprises. Despite a possible short- 
age of ready cash for premium 
payments, these small risks can’t 
afford not to insure against possible 
losses that could finish the enter- 
prise before it is safely launched. 

There are six different types of 
insurance which an agent doing a 
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general insurance business can offer. 
Three are major lines which are 
sold frequently and have wide 
popular acceptance—fire, compen- 
sation and automobile liability. The 
other three are sold less frequently 
and are commonly, if unfairly, 
called the miscellaneous lines. They 
are general liability, burglary and 
fidelity. Naturally most small busi- 
ness operations, new and old, will 
carry fire insurance, possibly with 
extended coverage. It will apply on 
the building and contents if they 
own the building or on the con- 
tents alone if they are lessees. There 
are, of course, many other ramifi- 
cations to the fire insurance busi- 
ness, but this basic coverage cer- 
tainly will be required and pur- 
chased. Very much the same thing 
is true of compensation and auto- 
mobile liability insurance. Almost 


everyone is required to-carry com- 


pensation insurance. In the case of 
automobile liability insurance the 
principal consideration is not to 
sell the coverage, but rather to be 
certain that both the bodily injury 
liability and property damage lia- 
bility limits are adequate and that 
the policy contains medical pay- 
ments coverage. Many small busi- 
nesses will have no automobile 
liability exposure, but those which 
own a vehicle or occasionally hire 
one, or use one which is neither 
owned nor hired, obviously should 
have an automobile liability policy 
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written for adequate limits and 
properly endorsed to cover hired 
cars and those which are used but 
not owned or hired. So much for 
the three major lines. 

Of the miscellaneous lines, none 
offers more sales and service oppor- 
tunities than the various burglary, 
robbery and theft coverages, par- 


© Hollander & Feldman 
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ticularly among smaller retail stores. 

Sales resistance to crime insur- 
ance is low now simply because 
there are more crimes today than 
there ever have been, and the trend 
is still upward. Newspapers, from 
the big metropolitan dailies to the 
rural weeklies, continually print re- 
ports of burglaries, robberies and 


thefts—and retail merchants are 
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prime targets. It is worth noting 
also that the crime rate in rural 
areas is increasing much faster than 
it is in the cities. 

From the standpoint of service, 
the agent can do a real job of anal- 
yzing the exposures, which differ 
in both type and size from store to 
store, and then supplying the in- 
surance needed to fit each indi- 
viduai case. As an example, suppose 
we trace the growth of an average 
mercantile establishment in a mid- 


western town. 
Story OF JOHNNY S. 


Johnny S. came out of the Army 
early in 1946. He leased a small 
store space, redecorated it and 
bought a line of general merchan- 
dise—hardware, small household 
appliances, some clothing, candy 
and tobacco. None of the merchan- 
dise had a high unit value but it 
was attractive to customers, and to 
thieves. During the first month in 
Johnny’s average daily 
sales were $75. 

At that time, he was an average 
risk in every respect, and his insur- 


business, 


ance requirements were easily met 
with a standard package policy, 
the storekeeper’s burglary and rob- 
bery policy. To start, Johnny pur- 
chased a single unit, $250 coverage. 
This protected him against loss 
caused by hold-up inside and out- 
side his store, against loss caused 
by burglary of business funds which 


April 


he occasionally took home or placed 
in the night depository of his bank, 
against loss caused by burglary of 
money from his safe, and against 
loss of stock caused by burglars, as 
well as damage to the premises or 
the property similarly caused. He 
was cautioned not to leave money 
in his cash register or lying around 
the store outside his safe after the 
store closed, as the policy did not 
cover that type of loss. This pack- 
age policy gave him well-rounded 
protection at low cost. 


BusINESsS PROSPERED 


By June 1946, Johnny’s little 
enterprise was prospering. He had 
added a few more lines of mer- 
chandise, increased others, and was 
now grossing as much as $300 on 
good days. His basic exposure, how- 
ever, had not changed, so his in- 
surance problem was solved by 
adding another $250 unit to his 
storekeeper’s policy. He now had 
$500 insurance down the line, and 
the former limit of $50 on fountain 
pens and tobacco under the mer- 
chandise burglary insuring agree- 
ment had automatically increased 
to $100. 

By early fall Johnny was think- 
ing seriously of preparing for the 
Christmas season, and was aware of 
the growing demand for the larger 
household appliances, such as radios, 
washers and More 
store space was available, financ- 


refrigerators. 
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ing could be arranged, so Johnny 
expanded. His enterprise still could 
hardly be called a “big risk” but it 
was large enough to change his 
theft 
ably. The package policy for $500 
was no longer adequate, so his 
agent rearranged his crime insur- 


insurance picture consider- 


ance program, 
New CovERAGE 

First, the agent wrote a hold-up 
policy, $2,000 insurance covering 
inside and outside his store. He 
could have extended that policy to 
cover the home, but 
Johnny did not carry his money 
home any more. At night he kept 
it in a good burglarproof safe he 
had purchased to replace the fire- 
proof one used when the business 


money in 


was started. The quality of the safe 
decreased the rate on the new safe 
burglary policy. His $2,000 insur- 
ance cost only $10. To protect 


merchandise, the agent wrote a 
standard open stock burglary policy 
granting $3,000 This 


gave adequate protection and sat- 


insurance. 


isfied the coinsurance requirements. 
Johnny had few about 
crime losses that Christmas. 

Last year Johnny continued to 
prosper. He continued to sell a 
line of general merchandise, with 
a heavy accent on his home appli- 
ance business. When his policies 
expired in September, his agent 
thought he was ready for the best 


worries 
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crime insurance on the market, so 
he proposed a broad form money 
and securities policy with an open 
stock ‘burglary endorsement at- 
tached. Now Johnny had complete 
protection for his money and securi- 
ties against loss caused by disap- 
(including 
abstraction 


destruction 
wrongful 


pearance, 
fire), and 
(except fidelity); and for his mer- 
chandise against losses caused by 
burglary, robbery, safe burglary 
and damage to the merchandise 
and to the store. Because he had 
that good burglarproof safe, his 
premium for the all-risk protection 
was only slightly higher than it had 
been before. 

ILLUSTRATES TRUE SERVICE 

This is an example of real ser- 
vice, of providing just the types 
and amounts of insurance needed 
to fit individual circumstances, let- 
ting the coverage grow as the risk 
grew. Our storekeeper in this ex- 
ample recognized the vital need to 
protect himself against crime losses, 
and he was impressed, besides, by 
something else: as the prices of the 
merchandise he bought and sold 
increased, the basic cost of his 
crime insurance did not. His total 
premium increased, of course, as 
he bought more and better insur- 
ance, but the unit cost of mercan- 
tile crime insurance today is no 
higher than it was before the war. 

Fidelity bonds are another form 
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of protection against crime losses. 
Getting back to Johnny again, he 
and his insurance agent had not 
overlooked the possibility right at 
the beginning that a dishonest em- 
ployee could wipe out the business. 
When Johnny hired his first assist- 
ant, his agent recommended an 
individual fidelity making 
certain that it provided maximum 


bond, 


coverage for the minimum premium. 
The agent required that the em- 


ployee submit an application to the 
company because he knew it would 


impose a restraint if the employee 
were aware that he was bonded. 
Besides, Johnny valued the investi- 
gation which the surety would 
make, and his agent told him that 
the data in that application would 
assist the company to secure sal- 
vage should a loss occur in excess 
of the amount of the bond. The 
agent pointed out to Johnny the 
clause in the bond which provided 
that Johnny would be entitled to 
salvage until his own loss was re- 
paid if the amount of the loss ex- 


ceeded the amount of the bond. 


Bonp ForM CHANGED 


As more employees were hired, 
the bond form was changed to a 
name schedule bond, naming each 
employee. The cashier and book- 
keeper were bonded for large: 
amounts than the others. Johnny 
was told to notify the agent as soon 
as a new employee was hired so 
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April 


that additional coverage could be ar- 
ranged. The agent had told Johnny 
that a position schedule bond could 
be arranged and then he would 
not have to remember to notify the 
agent when new employees were 
hired because the new employees 
would occupy positions which were 
already bonded. However, it was 
decided that the schedule 
bond was best because the cover- 
age followed each named employee 
regardless of the position occupied 
and, with the business growing as 
employees were being 
shifted from one position to an- 


name 


it was, 


other. 
BLANKET Position BOND WRITTEN 


Finally, when the business reached 
the point where the broad form 
money and securities bond was 
written, the fidelity coverage was 
changed to a blanket position bond. 
Johnny was surprised to find that 
it cost very little more than the 
name schedule bond although it 
provided full coverage on each and 
employee automatically. 
There was no longer any need to 


every 


report when new employees were 
hired, nor were there any mid-term 
idjustments. Although applications 
were not actually required, new 
employees filed them anyway be- 
cause Johnny remembered the 
value of informing his employees 
that they were bonded, the value 
of the surety company’s investiga- 
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The small business field has 


tion, and he noticed that same 
clause about salvage. 

There is one more story we would 
like to tell you about Johnny in 
connection with his fidelity bond 
because it illustrates a clause in the 
bond which each insured should 
understand. One day, our friend 
Johnny was surprised to discover 


that the cashier had borrowed $50 


not been thoroughly tilled 


from the cash register. The cashier 


admitted the theft and 
offered to make restitution, so 
Johnny did not report the incident 
to the insurance company. Several 
months later the same cashier left 
town with the receipts of the busi- 
est Saturday of the year and John- 
ny, of course, hastened to report 


that The 


readily 


incident to his agent. 
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agent then had the extremely un- 
pleasant task of explaining that the 
bond terminated as far as the cashier 
was concerned when he was pre- 
viously discovered as having been 
dishonest—a very sensible policy 
provision that protects both the in- 
sured and the company except 
when the insured does not under- 
stand and fails to abide by it. 

It would be convenient to trace 
Johnny’s history through the third 
and, in most cases, the most im- 
portant miscellaneous line—general 
liability But a 
development in the general liability 
field for the small storekeeper rele- 


insurance. recent 


gates what happened prior to 1948 
to a place in ancient history. In 
that year the storekeeper’s liability 
policy was first written. 


THE Poticy To RECOMMEND 


Of course, Johnny’s agent in 
1946 would have recommended a 
personal comprehensive _ liability 
policy with an owners, landlords 
and tenants endorsement attached. 
That policy and endorsement would 
have protected Johnny from bodily 
injury and property damage suits, 
both from personal negligence and 
from accidents occurring in con- 
nection with his store. Today, how- 
ever, unless the business happens 
to be one of the few which are not 
eligible for under the 
storekeeper’s liability policy, that 
is the policy to be recommended. 


coverage 


April 


Before discussing some of the 
features of the storekeeper’s policy 
it is appropriate to point out that 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability both 
bile and general, is more widely 
sold today than it ever has been. 
As a_ natural 
claims are being made for injuries 


insurance, automo- 


consequence, more 
and for damage to property than 
have ever been made before. Con- 
sequently, the small storekeeper, 
who faces financial ruin should 
someone be hurt or something be 
damaged because of his negligence, 
assuredly needs high limit protec- 
tion against suits of this kind. 


REASONS FOR SELLING IT 


Now let us examine why we so 
ardently advocate the sale of the 
storekeeper’s liability policy. First 
of all, you remember we suggested 
that 
problem of insuring just as many 
of the small risks as is humanly 
possible. It is evident that if the 
detail work required by each indi- 


we are now faced with the 


vidual risk is decreased, each insur- 
ance agent will have that much 
more free time for new solicitation. 
The storekeeper’s policy is a time 
saver. Unlike some of the individual 
policies it replaces, the storekeep- 
er’s policy requires no records of 
sales, receipts, payrolls and contract 
costs, and it requires no audit and 


consequently no audit additional or 


return premiums. That automati- 
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cally eliminates considerable book- 
keeping and visits to the insured to 
collect premiums. The method of 
rating the policy also eliminates 
detail work. Rating is simple: the 
area of the premises must be deter- 
mined, that area must be multiplied 
by the proper rate per 100 square 
feet of area, and the job is done. 
The storekeeper’s policy is a single- 
limit policy, contains built-in medi- 
cal payments insurance and, in one 
contract, grants more insurance 
than is offered by any policv or 
combination of policies commonly 
sold to storekeepers. For all these 
reasons the storekeeper’s policy is 
justifiably regarded as the most 
important development in the gen- 
eral liability field in recent years. 
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Insurance salesmen approaching 
the small field face a 
that is no 


business 
market, but 
handicap. Except in the compulsory 


buyer’s 


lines, it has always been necessary 
to sell, not just take orders for in- 
surance, and that situation is not 
likely to change. Nor has it inter- 
fered with the growth of our busi- 
ness. The important considerations 
are that an immense market is 
waiting and the rewards are com- 
mensurate with the task of covering 
it. As one last inducement, if in- 
deed another is needed, to give 
proper attention to the small risks 
everywhere we must not forget that 
the small risk of today is the big 
risk of tomorrow. None of us ever 
needed to be encouraged to handle 
good big business. 


be 


The Perfect Solution 


Two young Scotchmen were at loggerheads 
over the sharing of the estate which had been 
left jointly to them in their father’s will. They 
agreed to accept the decision of an old friend 
of the family. 

“Boys,” said the wise man, “Donald will 
divide up the estate as he sees fit.” 

At this Donald’s face beamed, but that of 
Hamish grew visibly longer. 

“And then,” continued the arbitrator, “Ham- 
ish will take whichever half he prefers.” 

—The Concentrator 
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R. BOWLES was raised on a farm in Virginia and attended 
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General Assembly to accept appointment as Commissioner of 
Insurance, which position he still holds. From 1937 to 1938, he 
served as president of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
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Columbia, and the states of Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
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The Statement of Principles 
for personal accident. and 
health insurance serves as a 
standard for both the con- 
duct of the business by com- 
panies and its administration 
by state officials 


Fix A. & H. Standards 


ONSLDERABLE interest is being 
C displayed in accident and 
health circles these days in the 
“Statement of Principles” recently 
recommended by both the Insur 
ance Commissioners and the indus- 
try. What are they? How did they 
come What is their pur- 
pose? These are the questions be- 
ing asked. It is timely, therefore 


about? 


to set forth in answer to these 


questions a brief account of the 
events which led to their being 
drafted, a summary of their con- 
which 


and the manner in 


will 


tents, 
their use prove most eftec- 
tive. 

In December 1947, the Acci- 
dent and Health Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners appointed a_ sub- 
committee to consider minimum 
benefit standards for policies of 
accident and health insurance. At 
a meeting of the subcommittee .the 
following April, an Accident and 


Health Industry Committee was 
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appointed to explore this subject. 
Six months later—in October 1948 

the industry committee reported 
to the that it op 
posed any statutory measures estab- 


commissioners 


lishing minimum benefits either as 
to amount or period of time, and 
proposing a “Statement of Princi- 
ples” concerned with policy con- 

and 
which 


struction, policy provisions 


advertising of policies, 


would be used as a standard in 


the administration of existing in- 
surance laws. 

The Accident and Health Com- 
mittee approved the “Statement of 
Principles” as a- forward step in 
the accident and health business. 
All-Industry 

along 
Insurers 


Simultaneously, the 
recommended, 
with an Unauthorized 

Process Act, the adoption of these 
principles by the National Associ 


Committee 


ation of Insurance Commissioners 
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which had before it a request from 
its Federal Legislation Committee 
that a study be made of mail or- 
der and unauthorized insurance as 
a step toward a solution of this 
problem at the state level. This 
request was, of course, related to 
recent activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission with regard to 
such matters. The action of both 
the Accident and Health Commit- 
tee and the Federal Legislation 
Committee was approved by the 
National last 
ber 15. 

The Statement of Principles is 
with the 
of policy forms, particular policy 


Association Decem- 


concerned construction 


provisions, and material used in 
the advertising and solicitation of 
policies. It is to be noted that 
the purpose is to serve as a stand- 
ard both for the companies in the 
conduct of their business and for 
state officials in the administration 
of existing insurance laws. It is 
applicable to personal accident and 
health insurance only, and not to 
be enacted into law. 

Reviewing these principles brief- 
ly, they provide, with regard to 
the construction of policy forms, 
that the number of different policy 
forms written by a company be 
kept within practical limits; that 
policy language should be clear, 
direct and unambiguous; that poli- 
cies should constitute an express 
promise to pay; that policy exclu- 


April 


sions should be given such promi- 
nence as to assure their recogni- 
tion; that the scope of coverage 
in any accident or sickness policy 
should be substantial as to the 
hazards covered; that policies lim- 
ited to a specified field should 
such fact; that 


clearly indicate 


policy titles or descriptions should 
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not be misleading, and that policies 
sold by mail should be governed 
by the same principles applying to 
all other types of policies. 

With regard to particular policy 
provisions, the principles indicate 
in detail those exclusions which are 
considered proper and _ necessary 
in both accident and sickness _poli- 
cies. They then go on to state that 
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general exclusions such as “chronic 
or “organic disease” in 
should be 


disease” 
sickness policies not 
used, that time indemnity under 
an accident policy should not be 
predicated upon house confine- 
ment, that sickness policies predi- 
cating benefits upon house confine- 
ment should pay at the full rate 
confinement, that 
that 


termi- 


for substantial 


should _ state 
shall not 


nated by reason of transportation 


such _ policies 


confinement be 
of the insured at the direction of 
the doctor to or from the hospital 
or doctor’s office for treatment, and 
that requiring regular 
treatment by the doctor shall not 


policies 


be conditioned upon any specified 
frequency of visit, nor shall the 
beginning of a disability period in 
such policies be conditioned upon 
date of receipt of claim notice by 
the insurer. 
ELECTIVE PROVISIONS 

Regarding elective provisions, it 
is provided that such provisions 
shall for 


claimants to make or fail to make 
ultimately may 


not make it possible 


elections which 


prove to be contrary to their best 


interests. Concerning policies with 
multiple indemnity provisions, it 
is required that the larger amount 
shall not be given more promi- 
nence than smaller amount. 
The principles having to do with 
material used in advertising and 


any 
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STANDARDS 


soliciting accident and health pol- 
icies provide, in substance, as fol- 
lows: 

l. That advertising shall fairly 
represent the policy benefits and 
shall not be designed to lead to 
untrue or misleading conclusions. 

2. That statements of fact shall 
be true in fact and capable of 
proof. 

3. That an offer of free inspec- 
tion of the policy is no cure for 
misleading advertising. 

4, That where 
vides different amounts of 
fits, ‘the shall 
equal prominence with the larger. 

5. That 
shall state any reductions in bene- 
fits due to the age of the policy- 
holder and shall refer to the fact 
that the policy contains exceptions, 


a .policy pro- 
bene- 
be 


smaller given 


advertising material 


reductions and _ limitations. 
6. That material 
shall not emphasize benefits for 


advertising 


diseases which occur infrequently, 
shall it 
diseases covered by the use of 


nor repeat references to 
synonymous terms. 

7. That advertising 
shall not refer to “generous” or 
“no medical 


material 


“liberal” benefits, or 
examination required,” or state- 
that commissions 
are saved; or reference to 
national accident or 
tistics, or state that all claims are 
48 hours, or 


agents’ 
make 


ments 
sickness _ sta- 


paid within 24 or 
state or imply that all hospital or 
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The principles apply only to personal accident and health insurance 


medical costs or all income will be 
replaced if such statements create 
false implications or exaggerations 
when considered in the light of 
the policy being advertised or the 
actual practices of the company. 

8. That material 
shall not refer to “complete pro 


“full 


advertising 


tection” o1 coverage,” 01 


state that the policy covers pre 


existing disease, or state that only 


a specific number of such policies 
will be sold or that a time limit is 
fixed for the discontinuance of the 
sale of the policy advertised un- 
less such references or statements 
are literally true in fact. 

It is the firm belief of the Acci- 
dent and Health Industry Com- 
mittee that this Statement of Prin 
ciples, when used by the commis- 
sioners as standards in the admin- 
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istration of existing regulatory au- 
thority, will serve appreciably to 
implement such authority, particu- 
larly when properly considered in 
conjunction with such additional 
recommended patterns as the Of 
ficial the 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners regarding 


Guide, recommendation 


the filing of loss experience, the 
All-Industry Accident and Health 


Regulatory Law, the newly rec- 


ommended Accident and Sickness 


Policy Provisions Law, and _ the 


regulatory steps taken by the spe 


cific states. 
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STANDARDS 


The industry is opposed to any 
statutory step having to do with 
the specific language of the cov- 
erage or exclusion provisions, or 
any step concerned with so-called 
minimum benefits. Such measures 
the 


light of the above recited regula- 


not only are unnecessary in 


tory pattern but would infringe 
upon the principle of free right of 
contract inherent in our American 
the result that fu- 
be 


economy with 


ture development would re- 
tarded to the detriment of the in- 


suring public. 





“On the other hand, if you don't ask for a raise, they're perfectly 
willing to let you keep on working for what you're worth!” 





Plath 


FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 

Each prospect you have is different, and you should make your approach 
personal. Talk about the things that interest him. Try to put your prospect 
at ease and try to relieve his fear that you are there just to take some of his 
money. It is important to know everything you can about your insured and 
to keep him in a receptive frame of mind throughout the interview. Your idea 
should be presented in simple language because the insurance buying public 
neither has a conception of nor is interested in the technical vocabulary of 
the insurance business.—Russell Lindsey, “Handling the Approach.” 


Four Years Ago 


The successful agent does not assume that, because he has sold a man about 
all the forms of policies he can use, the renewals belong to him without further 
effort on his part. He keeps up his contact with the insured. He informs him 
of advantageous changes which may have been made in his policy contracts, 
ind he looks after the insured’s interest when a claim arises. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of keeping a customer, and this vigilance must be translated into 
terms of service.—Hugh D. Combs, “Women Are Here To Stay.” 


Two Years Ago 


If a person calls at your office and is greeted with a smile, is treated with 
consideration and courtesy and the matter on which he is calling is given 
prompt attention, he is made to know that his insurance is in good hands. 
The same principle of tact and courtesy should apply to calls coming in over 
the telephone, and in the collection of accounts. All of these things are 
important and contribute in a large way to the success of any insurance agency. 
—Roy Woodall, “Highways to Agency Success.” 
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“The Custome 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Dear Editor: 

In writing a book on small business 
problems we had occasion to use a 
reference from your publication, Tu: 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 

Will you please send us the volume, 
number and date of the issue in which 
the article, “Credit Insurance—Boon 
to Small Business” by H. Lloyd Jones 
appeared, in order that we may give 


proper credit. 
Pearce C. KELiey 
Head, Marketing Department 


University of Arkansas 
[The article in which Mr. Kelley is 
March 


interested appeared in the 


1945 issue.—Ed.] 


Loss Ratios 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

I may be entirely 
seems to me in an issue of THE Jour- 
NAL within the last year or so, you 
included an exhibit of permissible 
loss ratios of the various lines of busi- 


wrong, but it 


ness. 
For the life of me, I can’t remem- 
ber which issue, and a hasty review 


does not indicate it—and I have 


Always Write’ 


looked over quite a number of the 
old books. 

I will, indeed, appreciate it if you 
will let me know if you have any such 
exhibit available. 

A. Rem Jounson, Superintendent 

Agency Department 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
[The only reference to permissible 
loss ratios which has 
fue JourNnat is contained in the 
series of articles on ratemaking which 
were. published last year.—Ed.] 


appeared in 


On Rain INSURANCE 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Editor: 
CASUALTY 
December 
Promotion 
from The 
entitled, 


Dear 

THE 
NAL, 
Sales 
article 
writer, 
Away.” 

I will appreciate greatly if you 
could tell me the name of one or two 
of the largest companies that write 
rain insurance, as I would like to add 
this type of insurance to my line. 

James D. JoHNsON 


AND SuRETY Jour- 
1948 issue, in the 
section, carried an 
National Under- 
“Rain, Rain, Go 


[Such information is beyond our prov- 
ince. Anyone wishing information 
about one of the items in the “Sales 
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Promotion” section should write di- 
rectly to the magazine from which 
the article is quoted. The source is 
always given at the end of each item. 


Ed.] 


INSURANCE FOR BANKS 
Des Moines, la. 
Dear Editor: 

The writer is a special agent spe- 
cializing in bond and burglary insur- 
ance for the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company. Today I received 
my copy of the February issue of 
THe CasuALty AND SURETY JOURNAI 
and took it home with me. I have just 
finished reading the splendid article 
on the coverages applicable to banks 
[“Insurance for Banks,” by John B. 
Walker.—Ed.] and would like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Walker on the scholarly, 
logical and comprehensive treatment 
he has given this somewhat complex 
subject in so short a discussion. In 12 
pages he has given his readers a val- 
uable “check list of coverages” that 
will be of inestimable help to many 
an agent in better serving his bank 
clients. 

As a specialist in bond and burglary 
coverages, I was especially interested 
in the discussion of the Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond coverages and the Com- 
prehensive Safe Depository Liability 
Policy. In 1948 we made a special 
drive for fidelity business in the mid- 


west and I devoted a great deal of 
time to developing these two forms 
of bank protection and we succeeded 
in placing a considerable volume of 
new business on our books. My one 
hope is that some day we will be 
able to apply the present BBB experi- 
ence credit to the Comprehensive 
SDL policy and thereby be in a some- 
what better position to combat com- 
petition in the field. 

I shall carry this article with me 
in my travels throughout Iowa and 
bring it to the attention of our agents 
with bank connections. 

Harry W. WyreEN 
Ephrata, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

Having read the article on “Insur- 
ance for Banks,” by John B. Walker 
in the February issue of Tue Casua.- 
ry AND SURETY JOURNAL, it has im- 
pressed me so greatly that I would 
like to have permission to use some 
of the statements and facts given in 
this article in order to prepare a 
brochure showing the needs of insur- 
ance to our various bank clients. 

We would, of course, change and 
alter some of the statements, but in 
substance, we will use a great deal 
of the information in the article. 

R. U. FAassNacut INSURANCE 
AGENCY 
[Permission has been given.—Ed.] 


te 


Caught on Rebound 
“Did you give your wife that little lecture 
on economy I suggested?” 


“Yes.” 


“Get any results?” 


“Yes, I'm going to give up smoking.” 


—Service and Indemnity 
Canadian Fire Group 





Oscar BELING is superintendent of 
the agency systems department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Group. ( Blueprint for 
Profit, page 35.) 
7 5 7 

EsMOND Ewin, vice president of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, was 
born in Nashville, Tenn., and attended 
Vanderbilt University. His first insur- 
ance work was with W. D. Gale & 
Co., a local agency of which he be- 
came associate manager. He then be- 
came special agent of the Royal In- 
surance Company, and in 1925 joined 
The Travelers in Atlanta as district 
manager of the southern department 
of the fire company. Mr. Ewing was 
called to the home office as manager 
of the southern department in 1927, 
and later that year was elected sec- 
retary of the department. He was 
later elected vice president of The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
and the Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, and in 1946 was made vice 
president of The Travelers Insurance 
Company and The Travelers Indem- 
nity Company. Active in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, he has 
served as chairman of two of its 
standing committees, and as a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. He 
has served as chairman of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, president 
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of the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and chairman of the governing 
committee of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board. (Business Office Risks, 
page 15.) 
v 7 v 

Ricuarp E. Farrer, C.P.C.U., is di- 
rector of education for the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. En- 
tering the insurance business through 
affiliation with the Western Adjust- 
ment and Inspection Company after 
business administration training at 
Northwestern University, he spent 11 
years in the Michigan field. Following 
five years of adjusting property dam- 
age losses he was appointed special 
agent for the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, and five years later was made 
state agent for the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Company. While 
engaged in field work, Mr. Farrer ob- 
tained the C.P.C.U. designation, and 
he lectured for two successive years 
on C.P.C.U, insurance principles and 
practices at the University of Mich- 
igan. He assumed his present duties 
in 1946, and is the author of the 
NAIA _ introductory (Let's 
Count the Costs, page 8.) 


course, 
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BENJAMIN J. Ferner is vice president 


underwriting for the 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance 
Company. In 1920, he joined the 
Travelers Insurance Company as field 
assistant. He later became associated 
with the Globe Indemnity Company 
as underwriter, special agent and as- 
sistant branch manager. Next he be- 
came assistant to the manager of the 
liability department of the Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North 
America, and subsequently he joined 
the Home Indemnity Company as 
manager of their casualty department. 
For ten years he was associated with 


in charge of 


the underwriting and production de- 
partments of the Philadelphia office 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company. He was manager of his 
present company’s Philadelphia met- 
ropolitan office from 1943 until 1947, 
when he was appointed to his present 
position. (Insurance for Small Stores, 
page 45.) 
." sR @ 
J. F. FotuMann, Jr., is manager of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters. A graduate of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, he was for several years a policy 
analyst with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania before being 
appointed to his present position in 
July 1945. (Fix A. & H. Standards, 
page 55.) 
7 7 : 

WayNeE Meruick is manager of the 
Claims Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. He 
was graduated from National Univer- 
sity Law School in Washington, D. C., 
with an LL.B. degree. For nearly nine 
years, he served as special agent in 
the FBI, after which he was chief 
investigator on the staff of Thomas E. 
Dewey, then Special Prosecutor, New 
York County, for nearly three years. 
(A Guy Who Never Had a Chance, 


page 1.) 


CREDITS—Photos: p. 5, from “Tor- 
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pp. 31-34, Acme Newspictures, Inc.; 
p. 51, J. W. McManigal from Gen- 
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Sarro, Bill King, Tom Henderson, 
William Darrow, Jay Kay. Cover De- 
sign, M. J. Kopsco. 
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